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BLUEGILL 


Most popular member of Florida’s panfish family, the 
Bluegill is more commonly called bream—pronounced 
“brim,” and is the same species known as bluegill sun- 
fish in other parts of the country. Many light tackle anglers 
thoroughly enjoy the Bluegill’s eager taking of a bait and 
its gamefish qualities when fighting a set hook. Worms and 
certain insects are popular baits employed, and fly-fishing 
is usually considered a mosi effective method for those 
using artificials. When full grown the Bluegill will measure 
12-inches, or slightly more, and often attains weights up to 
two pounds, although the average is smaller. The Bluegill's 
coloration is generally a dark greenish-olive overcast with 
a purplish luster on the back. The belly has a reddish cast 
and there are dark traverse bars on the sides. The cheeks 
and jaws are a purplish-blue, while a black spot is present 
on the flap of the gill-covers. Like the bass, they are nest 
builders, but are prolific spawners all year around. 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


Most highly-prized freshwater gamefish in Florida, the 
Largemouth Bass is a worthy foe for any angler, and is 
especially desirable because it often attains weights up 
to 12 and 16 pounds, and more. The powerful Largemouth 
Bass may be found in any sort of fresh water from the 
largest lakes to the smallest drainage canals. Called “trout” 
in some sections of Florida, black bass build their spawning 
nests in shallow waters. Although most spawning occurs 
during the spring months, bass have been known to spawn 
in Florida during most months of the year. As the Large- 
mouth reaches heavier weights, over 8 to 10 pounds, they 
lose their trim shapes and often give the impression of 
being all head and belly. They do not, however, lose their 
famous inherent fighting ability. Florida’s bass are usually 
dark greenish on the upper portion of the body, with a dark 
lateral bar along each side. Lower side and belly are 
lighter in coloration, sometimes being almost white. Almost 
any angling technique, and variety of baits, coupled with 
experience, will serve the bass fisherman. 





SHELLCRACKER 


A member of the Sunfish family, the Shellcracker is so 
named because of its habit of cracking the shells of fresh- 
water snails before eating them. Also known as “Redear 
Sunfish,” the ‘cracker is found throughout Florida in clear, 
sandbottom lakes and streams. The Shellcracker has a dark 
greenish coloration on the back, which fades to a paler 
color below, and into a yellowish shade on the breast. 
There is a greenish-black spot on the gill-cover flap, and 
the lower parts of the flap are an orange-red color, which 
accounts for the “Redear’’ nickname. Shellcrackers spawn 
or “bed” in colonies during early spring, and fishing is 
often best at that time. Oldtimers and experienced fishermen 
claim the ability to “smell out’ the distinctive odor emitted 
over the spawning beds, and they waste little time search- 
ing angling spots, but just ‘follow their noses" to the bed- 
ding areas. Fishing techniques are about the same as for 
bream, with worms usually the best bet in the bait depart- 
ment. 





BLACK CRAPPIE 


Commonly known as Speckled Perch in Florida, Black 
Crappie is another member of the Sunfish family, and 
highly esteemed by the light-tackle angling clan. The 
“Specks’’ inhabit Florida‘s lakes, ponds, streams and 
rivers, with a preference for waters around vegetation, 
submerged brush, logs, stumps and fishing piers. After a 
slow angling season during November and December, 
speckled perch fishing moves swiftly into high gear as 
spawning activities begin, usually late in January and 
February. Coloration ranges from a dark olive green to a 
light silvery green, which may be clouded with darker 
spots, sometimes appearing almost black. Although indi- 
vidual weights will go as high as three pounds, the aver- 
age is considered to be about half-a-pound. The “bedding’”’ 
areas are usually found in shallow waters near the base 
of reeds or other similar standing vegetation. Live minnows 
are best as far as natural baits go, but Black Crappie will 
readily take worms and freshwater shrimp, or small size 
artificials such as spinners, bucktails, and spoons. 
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HOUSANDS OF outdoor-minded 

Americans are now getting a 
colorful preview of the natural 
beauty always associated with the 
return of Spring. According to 
Thomas L. Kimball, Executive 
Director, the 1964 edition to the 
Federation’s world-famous wild- 
life stamps is off-press and being 
mailed to more than 600,000 con- 
servationists throughout the coun- 
try. 

Reproduced in six-color print- 
ing from original paintings by 
some of the nation’s finest wildlife 
artists, the 1964 sheet of 36 
stamps features beautiful por- 
traits of 12 birds, 8 fish, 9 mam- 
mals, 6 wild flowers and one tree. 
Under the direction of Federa- 
tion Art Director Roger Tory Pe- 
terson, artists such as Don R. 
Eckelberry, Guy Coheleach, May- 
nard Reece, Louis and Lois Dar- 
ling have combined their out- 
standing talent with the finest of 
graphic arts. The result is set of 
colorful stamps suitable for any 
decorative use or to add a bright 
touch to the back of letter enve- 
lopes. Many people, especially 
children and teachers, save their 
stamps by mounting them in a 
special album published in con- 
junction with the stamp editions. 
The albums contain complete de- 
scriptions of the birds, animals, 
fish and plants portrayed on the 
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Reports on research, development and 


publications concerning outdoor recreation 


36 different stamps plus articles 
of interest to conservationists. 

Wildlife stamps have been pub- 
lished annually by the National 
Wildlife Federation since 1938. 
All contributions received 
through the stamp distribution 
program are used by the Federa- 
tion to finance its conservation 
education efforts throughout the 
country. The colorful sheet of 
1964 wildlife stamps, as well as 
some previous editions, can be 
obtained from the Federation’s 
headquarters at 1412 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036, for a minimum donation 
of $1.00. Wildlife stamp albums 
are also available at a price of 
fifty cents each. 


Nationwide Recreation Plan 


SCIENTISTS FROM the Institute of 
Marine Science, University of 
Miami, have succeeded in drilling 
186 feet into the ocean floor at a 
depth of 2,000 feet at a Caribbean 
site southwest of Jamaica. Work- 
ing from the 174-foot vessel SUB- 
MAREX, owned and operated by 
a California firm, Global Marine, 
and aided by the Institute of Ma- 
rine Science Research Vessel 
GERDA, the investigators an- 
chored in deep water and ob- 
tained deep-sea sediments dating 
back some 20 million years. The 
operation constitutes the first 
phase of Project LOCO (LOng 
COres). Planned and directed by 


the Institute of Marine Science, 
with the cooperation of Global 
Marine and the financial support 
of the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Miami _ investigators 
hope eventually to obtain contin- 
uous core samples of up to % 
mile in length from the ocean 
floor. 

Sediment in deep-sea cores is 
dated by radioactive methods and 
by identifying tiny fossil shells 
embedded in it. About half the 
ocean floor is covered with a mud 
containing the empty shells of 
Foraminifera, tiny protozoans 
that live near the ocean surface. 
As the organisms die and sink, 
they contribute to the bottom 
sediment, known as Globigerina 
ooze, which accumulates at a rate 
of about one inch in a thousand 
years. When major changes occur 
at the earth’s surface—such as 
when a large mountain range is 
created, an oceanic current shifts 
its course, or a major glaciation 
causes a lowering of temperatures 
—the character of the sediment 
and the types of shells buried in 
it change. Thus deep-sea sedi- 
ments contain a unique record of 
the past history of the earth. 

It is, of course, not easy to 
sample these sediments. One 
method, developed by Prof. Boérje 
Kullenberg in Sweden during 
World War II and extensively 
used today involves the lowering 

(Continued on page 26) 


THE COVER 


This month’s cover features identification panels showing four of 
Florida’s popular freshwater gamefishes. Species information appears 


on the reverse side of each panel. 


From Paintings By Wallace Hughes 
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1964-65 Regulations 


Public Hunting 
Season Meetings 


LORIDA’S SPORTSMEN will have 
Fan opportunity to reply to a re- 
quest from the Florida Bow- 
hunter’s Council that the Citrus 
Wildlife Management Area be set 
aside for bow hunting exclusively 
for a trial period of three years. 
The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission agreed to present the 
request in form of a question to 
be asked at a series of 29 public 
meetings during March 1964. 
These meetings, according to A. 
D. Aldrich, Commission director, 
will be held statewide and are 
designed to obtain the thoughts 
and opinions of Florida’s sports- 
men in regard to hunting and 
fishing regulations, seasons and 
bag limits. 

The Commission, in a regular 
business meeting at Orlando 
February 29, also discussed other 
questions that would be asked 
during the meetings. Some of 
these concern extending the 
closing date of turkey hunting 
season past the closing date for 
deer hunting, opening the hunting 
season in South Florida prior to 
the general opening date, and ex- 
tending the season in Northwest 
Florida after the general closing 
date. Sportsmen will also be asked 
to comment on a hunters choice 
of either sex deer hunt during the 
last day of the season in certain 
areas. _ 

In other action the Commission 
established the following areas as 
Fish Management Areas: Guano 
River Area in St. Johns County; 
Camp Blanding Area in Clay 
County; and Canals L-1, L-2 and 
L-3 in Hendry County. The Com- 
mission also established three fish 
refuges on the St. Johns River in 
Volusia and Putnam Counties, 
pending approval of the U. S. 
Corps of Engineers. 

The next meeting of the Com- 
mission will be April 24 at Talla- 
hassee at which time the hunting 
and fishing rules and regulations 
for 1964-65 will be established. @ 
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Our Great Conservationists 


Eulogized and Ignored 


By ERNEST SWIFT 


National Wildlife Federation 


ONSERVATION ISSUES CONTINUE to thrive on healthy debate. 

Certain new philosophies are making a bid to supersede and 
to challenge those of long standing. That is also healthy, and 
time will determine their validity. Truth does not change even 
though attempts are made to twist its meaning to fit current 
desires. 

To me it is something of a mockery to eulogize the great names 
of pioneer conservationists and continue to ignore their prophe- 
cies and teachings. One frequently quoted is Aldo Leopold and a 
term he coined: THE EcoLoGcicaL ConscIENcE. In 1947 he gave 
an address under that title. The following are excerpts of what 
he had to say: 

“Everyone ought to be dissatisfied with the slow spread of 
conservation to the land. Our ‘progress’ still consists largely of 
letterhead pieties and convention oratory. The only progress that 
counts is that on the actual landscape of the back forty, and here 
we are slipping two steps backward for each forward stride. 

“The usual answer to this dilemma is ‘more conservation edu- 
cation.’ My answer is by all means, but are we sure that only 
the volume of educational effort needs stepping up? Is something 
lacking in its content as well? .. . 

“The basic defect is this: we have not asked the citizen to as- 
sume any real responsibility. We have told him that if he will 
vote right, obey the law, join some organizations, and practice 
what conservation is profitable on his own land, that everything 
will be lovely; the government will do the rest. 

“This formula is too easy to accomplish anything worthwhile. 
It calls for no effort or sacrifice; no change in our philosophy of 
values. It entails little that any decent and intelligent person 
would not have done of his own accord... . 

“No important change in human conduct is ever accomplished 
without an internal change in our intellectual emphases, our 
loyalties, our affections, and our convictions. The proof that 
conservation has not yet touched these foundations of conduct 
lies in the fact that philosophy, ethics, and religion have not yet 
heard of it. 

“T need a short name for what is lacking; I call it the ecological 
conscience. Ecology is the science of communities, and the ecologi- 
cal conscience is, therefore, the ethics of community life. I will 
define it in terms .. . which I think show the futility of trying 
to improve the face of the land without improving ourselves. 

“On Som. ConseRVATION Districts: The farmers were told in 
1933 that if they would adopt certain remedial practices for five 
years, the public would donate CCC labor to install them, plus 
the necessary machinery and materials. This offer was widely 
accepted, . . . but widely forgotten when the five-year contract 
period was up. The farmers continued only those practices that 
yielded an immediate and visible economic gain for themselves. 
... There has been visible progress in such practices as strip- 
cropping, pasture renovation, and soil liming, but none in 

(Continued on page 32) 





FISHING 


Fishing Rod Guides 


No matter how fine the fishing 
rod, you have lost money if 


the line guide quality is poor 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


INE GUIDES FOR FISHING rods are so important that I 
was humiliated to find how little I know about 
them. I checked some tackle catalogs and then crept 
out to the nearest rod repairman. He started the 
subject strong but began to get a little shaky in a 
couple of minutes. 

Two rod makers later I was so mixed up I wished 
I hadn’t begun the business and the learned, techni- 
cal article I was going to write for you began to de- 
generate into a sort of child’s guide to elementary 
fishing. 

Let me introduce the subject with a zippy histori- 
cal bit: 

The first rod guides I ever used were galvanized 
fence staples driven part way into a catalpa pole 
and they led to a 25-cent brass reel. If antiquity 
makes authority, stand back! 

Since a worn guide can saw your line into shreds 
and a poorly positioned one can shorten your casts 
25 per cent, all of us should pay attention to these 
dinguses. 

Good fishing rods are cheaper than ever, thanks to 
glass and plastics. The competition is so stiff that the 
manufacturer who can save a few cents on a low- 
priced stick will have the other boys staying awake 
nights. Since appearance sells rods, they’ve learned 
to dress them up until I can’t tell the cheapies from 
the top-notchers without careful examination. 

With guides looking pretty much the same to the 
casual fisherman, it’s no wonder they cut corners 
there. 

The very low-priced casting or trolling rods are 
apt to have “stamped frame guides,” made of plated 
steel. These are generally short-lived but the depth 
of the smooth plating can vary greatly and I couldn’t 
tell by looking at it. 

When the plating wears off or chips, the steel rusts 
and the guide is no longer smooth. Even if you 
cleaned off the rust, chances are the guide would be 
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pitted enought to be abrasive on a line. Many cheap 
fly rods have plain steel wire guides that rust im- 
mediately. 

Rusty guides on a fly rod aren’t necessarily dis- 
asterous to the line although it won’t shoot smoothly 
until fresh rust is worn smooth. 


The better rods usually go to plated stainless steel 
for guides. Of course there are a lot of grades of 
stainless steel and the plating can be deep or shal- 
low. Seratching around with a pocketknife might 
reveal quite a few things here although it may not 
endear you to a tackle merchant. 

The metallurgist just stepped out but I wandered 
through 40 or 50 rods of various grades using a mag- 
net. Generally the better rod guides didn’t affect the 
magnet but some good spinning and casting rods 
evidently used ordinary steel as supports for the 
larger ring guides. Out nearer the tip where the 
guides were smaller they were apparently stainless 
steel or some other non-magnetic alloy. Of course, 
some stainless alloys are magentic. 

A popular combination for a high-grade cast- 
ing or spinning rod is stainless steel guides and a 
carboloy tip-top or tip guide. Carboloy or tungsten 
carbide is very hard and very wear-resistant and 
more expensive than stainless steel. You can recog- 
nize it in a new rod as it is a dull gray and has little 
sparkle or reflective quality. 

There is no perfect guide, though, and carboloy 
can be broken more easily than stainless steel. Per- 
haps that’s why it isn’t more popular for the larger 
rings. 

The very hard and very smooth genuine agate rod 
guides aren’t seen so much any more. Many years 
ago, most fine casting rods had genuine agate 
mounted in German silver. 

' Garcia produces some high-grade casting and 
spinning rods with agate guides and they use agate 
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Three different types of spin- 
ning rod guides, from left: A 
monel, _ spring-type flexing 
guide which gives with the 
rod as it bends. Next is a 
genuine agate guide mounted 
in a nickel silver ring. At 
right is a plated ring mounted 
well away from the rod. 


for stripping guides (the big ones next to the han- 
dle) on some fly rods. 

Agate is not perfect. It can be broken more easily 
than steel and it is relatively heavy and expensive. It 
will change the action of a light rod although not 
necessarily for the worse. I have some good spinning 
rods with agate guides and I use one casting rod 
with them. On these rods I like the agate. A set of 
these guides costs about five dollars. 

I once knew an eager beaver who had all of the 
snake guides on his 9-foot bamboo fly rod replaced 
with agate. The awesome weight and weird action 
of the thing made other anglers reel in and stare 
transfixed. 

The tip-top is usually the guide that wears out on 
any rod. Monofilament will cut some guides into a 
deadly sawtooth in short order. When the first few 
feet of your line show wear and tear too quickly, a 
magnifying glass will often reveal the jagged tip as 
your problem. As you cast with a spinning or bait 
rod the line nearest the lure is yanked through the 
tip at an angle and at high speed. 

Bonefish, which are noted for long, fast runs, can 
pull monofilament line through a tip under tension 
at such speed that inferior metals are ruined almost 
immediately. I saw a spinning tip sawed nearly in 
two by only two big bonefish. Monofilament, being 
small for its strength, will make very sharp notches 
in a tip. 

Sometimes a tip will wear very badly but do it in 
such a way that there is no extremely sharp edge to 
scrape the line. I have seen baitcasting rods where 
braided line had worn the tip thin but it was smooth 
enough that the line stood up pretty well. 

Once it has worn through, the exposed edge of 
the plating sometimes forms a sharp edge that fin- 
ishes line very quickly. 

I have several fly rod tips replaced each year. 
Generally they don’t damage the line badly as it is 
so large it wears wide grooves. My wife and I each 
wore out all of the guides on a light flyrod in two 
seasons of use. We fished for fresh water trout with 
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those rods and the wire snake guides were all pa- 
per-thin when we had them replaced. Those were 
first-line rods, too. 

Don’t send a time-bomb to the manufacturer sim- 
ply becuase you get a bum guide. He may want to 
know about it but it isn’t always his fault. He proba- 
bly bought the guides in good faith and happened to 
get an alloy that didn’t stand up. Some years back 
I got a salt water fly rod, priced at more than a hun- 
dred bucks, and the tip-top rusted almost immedi- 
ately. At a hundred dollars a copy, the builder 
wasn’t economizing on a 30-cent tip. It was undoubt- 
edly an accident. Poor plating. 

The size and shape of guides used on plug-casting 
rods are a minor decision as they needn’t be very 
large and line-slap against the rod is much less a 
problem than with spinning tackle. The size, place- 
ment and mounting of spinning guides will get you 
an argument almost anywhere. 

With open spinning reels the idea is to tame down 
the sizzling loops and steer them through the tip 
with minor obstruction of their progress. The bug- 
aboo is line slap against the rod, especially down 
near the reel. Hence, spinning rod guides begin big 
and are set well out from the stick. 

One type of guide, popular for high-grade rods, is 
made of monel wire and shaped into a springy coil. 
Since it is not rigid it has the feature of not inter- 
fering with the rod’s action. In other words, the rod 
bends smoothly without a stiff section where each 
guide is fastened on. The guides are used on some 
baiteasting rods and in smaller sizes are fine on 
heavy fly rods intended for distance casting. Less 
expensive guides of this type are made of stainless. 

The only disadvantage I know of is that they are 
somewhat easily bent but normal care should pre- 
vent this and a slightly slaunchways guide isn’t out 
of commission. 

Telling when a guide is worn isn’t as easy as it 
sounds. Gentle use of a knife blade is a help. Draw it 
across the part of the tip the line works over and see 

(Continued on page 29) 














Fr THE VERY FIRST it was apparent that this vet- 
eran German Shorthair was the dog that had to be 
beaten in order to win the title of German Shorthair 
Pointer Southeastern Region Quail Championship. 
Nine other qualified German Shorthairs tried but 
were unsuccessful at the running of this champion- 
ship stake February 2. Inasmuch as Mossegaard’s 
Dandy was cast in the first brace and set a standard 
that was never quite equaled, there was little doubt 
in the minds of the judges, handlers and gallery as 
to which dog would be named the new champion. 

The only performance that came close was ob- 
served during the last hour when the runner-up 
Mossegaard’s Dok Tor and its brace mate Fieldacres 
Rebel exhibited a display of near perfect quail hunt- 
ing. While the judges had little problem in selecting 
the champion, I am sure that they felt the pressure 
of the judicial saddle when selecting the runner-up. 

The title of German Shorthair Southeastern 
Quail Champion is another of many similar and 
even more impressive titles achieved by this out- 
standing dog. Mossegaard’s Dandy has just recently 
completed a tour of the dog shows where he re- 
ceived the title of Champion. Dandy completed the 
requirements of the American Kennel Club for the 
title Field Trial Champion and won the 1962 A.K.C. 
German Shorthair Pointer National Field Trial 
Championship. Mossegaard’s Dandy was named 
American Field National Champion of all German 
Pointing Breeds in 1962, Southeastern region quail 
champion in 1960 and runner-up to the southeastern 
champion in 1961 and runner-up to the American 
Field Champion in 1961. 

This remarkable German Shorthair Pointer is 
owned by Dr. Lewis L. Kline of Orlando, Florida, 
and was handled by Don Spreadbury of Spreadbury 
training Kennels, located in Medina, Ohio. 

The German Shorthaired Pointer Southeastern 


DOGS Hunting- Trials - Training 


By JIM FLOYD 


Field Trial Results 


Beagles, Fox Hounds and 
Pointers compete in field 


trials around the state 


Region Championship Trial was conducted Febru- 
ary 2 on the grounds of Cowart’s Wahoo Ranch, 
located west of Dunnellon, Florida. This Champion- 
ship stake followed a full day of German pointing 
dog activity which included Open All-Age, Open 
Puppy, Open Shooting Dog, and Open Derby. Both 
day’s activity was sponsored by the German Short- 
haired Pointer Club of Florida. The Saturday events 
were sanctioned by the American Kennel Club, 
while the Championship stake was a one hour, mul- 
tiple course, run under the Championship rules and 
regulations of the National German Shorthaired 
Pointer Association. 

The field trial grounds provided ample area for 
these dogs to range out and search for quail and 
open enough that judges, handlers and gallery had a 
continual view of the working dogs. While the pres- 
ence of quail was not overly abundant, the dogs 
were required to exhibit their ability at pointing, 
backing, steadiness and retrieving on planted birds. 

Riding the official saddles were Hal Davis of Ocala 
and Joe Murdock of Sarasota as judges and Dr. 
Myron Wheat of Gainesville as Trial Marshall. 
Those who participated or viewed this trial will be 
a long time forgetting the exhibit of quality pointing 
dogs doing that which they were bred for. 


Tally-Ho 


Fox HUNTING IN Florida is about as old as the 
bones of Ponce de Leon; however, during the early 
days of February the hills in and around Ocala wit- 
nessed the first Florida-style, English-type, Yankee- 
version of riding to the hounds. Thirty Ocala area 
horsemen participated in Florida’s first mounted fox 
hunt. 

The drag hunt was held at Castro Farms located 
northwest of Ocala and the riders were out an hour 
and a half, riding a course that featured many dif- 
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“Mossegaard’s Dandy’—German Shorthair 
Pointer Southeastern Region Quail Champion. 


The officials and winners at German Short- 
hair Pointer Quail Championship: Standing, 
from left, Dr. Myron Wheat, field trial marshal; 
Joe Murdock, field trial judge: Dr. Lewis 
Kline, club president and owner of winning 
dog; Hal Davis, field trial judge. Kneeling, 
Left, Phillip Morris, and runner-up “Mosse- 
gaard’s Dok Tor;”’ and Don Spreadbury with 
“Mossegaard’s Dandy.” 





ferent types of jumps. A pack of hounds did their 
best to jump a fox for the horsemen but were un- 
successful. The hunt was complete with a Master-of- 
hounds, huntsman, and traditional whips. 

Now many a Florida fox hunter will sneer and 
wonder at the sanity of anyone who would use a 
horse to chase a hound that chases a fox. On the 
other hand, the mounted fox hunter probably has 
some question about the individual that would stay 
up all night to simply listen to a hound. I say it is 
this difference of opinion that creates a market for 
poor land, or as the Indian said, “if everyone 
thought alike, everyone love my squaw.” 


Second Annual A.K.C. Beagle Field Trial 


THE Escampia Bay Beagle Club wrapped up a 
very successful second annual A.K.C. licensed beagle 
field trial February 8-11, with a total of 137 entries 
at their Walnut Hill field trial ground. Four classes 
which included Open Females 13”, Open Dogs”, 
Open Dogs 15”, and Open Females 15”, were judged 
by Jim Wilson of Memphis, Tennessee and Dan 
Baxter of Wellendale, Tennessee. 

13” Females: NC-Ninch’s Midget, class of 49, 
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owned by J. C. Edmondson of Lithonia, Georgia and 
handled by Jim Costello of Rock Springs, Ga. 

13” Males: Muscogee Muscle Man, class of 34, 
owned and handled by N. E. Knittle of Pensacola, 
Florida. 

15” Females: Black Run Mable, class of 23, owned 
by G. M. King of Chillicothe, Ohio, and handled by 
Jim Costello of Rock Springs, Ga. 

15” Males: Manila Bart, class of 31, owned by 
James Howell of Englewood, Tennessee and handled 
by Jim Costello of Rock Springs, Ga. 

Both NC-Ninch’s Midget and Black Run Mable 
finished requirements for Field Championship. 


Georgia-Florida Field Trial 


EXCELLENT WEATHER plus excellent dog work com- 
bined February 9 to write a successful running of 
the 46th Georgia-Florida Shooting Dog Field Trial. 

A stylish liver-and-white pointer, Sinkola Pal’s 
Image, owned by Warren Bicknell, Jr. of Sinkola 
Plantation, handled by Billy Taylor, walked off with 
top honors and was named the new Georgia-Florida 
Champion. 

This year’s annual event was run over the spa- 
cious fields of Mrs. George F. Baker’s Horseshoe. 
Plantation, located north of Tallahassee. The entry 
included 18 of the best dogs in the Georgia-Florida 
circuit, with each dog required to compete in 30- 
minute heats. 

Runner-up was another liver-and-white pointer, 
Queen, owned by George H. Love of Loveridge 
Plantation, handled by Maxon McGrady. Placing 
third was a stylish pointer, Pinecrest Jack, owned 
by William D. Cox of Pinecrest Plantation and han- 
dled by Charles Osborn. 

Riding the judicial saddles were John H. Phipps 
of Avayala Plantation near Taliahassee, and Richard 
Kleberg of Kings Ranch, Texas. R. L. Ireland served 
as marshal. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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BS ON CURRENT PRICES on the new gun market, 
practically identical models of yesteryear manu- 
facture (in excellent to perfect condition) are liter- 
ally gold to their owners. 

Comparison of catalog prices of certain popular 
gun models as advertised in 1941, 1945 and 1964 
show steady—sometimes radical—increases in list 
prices. 

Take the Winchester Model 61 slide-action .22 cal- 
iber repeating rifle, for example. The Stoeger catalog 
of 1941 listed it at only $24.87 and $26.13—depend- 
ing on whether you wanted the standard grade 
round or the special octagon shape barrel. By 1945, 
the same standard grade Model 61 cataloged for 
$62.45. Today, the current price, as listed in the 1964 
edition of THE Gun Dicsst, is $83.95. True, you can 
now get the Model 61 chambered for the new .22 
Magnum cartridge, something you did not have in 
1941 and 1945, but in appearance and mechanical 
action the Model 61 of current manufacture, though 
stronger, is essentially the same rifle that once sold 
for much less. 

Another popular .22, the lever-action Marlin 
Model 39A, has taken a big price jump over the 
years. In 1941 The Marlin Model 39A listed for 
$29.77, but by 1945 had jumped to $52.30 in price. 
Today it carries a price tag of $79.95, with only mi- 
nor improvements. 

The highly specialized Remington Model 37 
“Rangemaster” .22 caliber tournament grade target 
rifle jumped from a list price of $72.60 in 1941 to 
$118.60 in 1945, then to today’s price of $170.35. Cer- 
tain improvements beneficial to the competitive 
shooter are reflected, however. 

Two once highly popular .22 caliber plinking 
rifles, the Winchester Model 63 autoloader and the 
Winchester Model 72 bolt-action tubular magazine 
repeater, both now long gone from factory produc- 
tion lines, advanced greatly in price between 1941 
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2 MUZZLE FLASHES 


Increasing factory list prices 


on guns, and the various discount 


selling methods create confusion 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


and the time of their demise. In 1941, the Winches- 
ter Model 63 listed for $33.25 and had advanced to 
$63.50 by 1945. The price of the Winchester Model 
72 jumped from $14.83 (the 1941 list price) to $33.00 
by the year 1953. 

Among rifles of the big game class price rises have 
also been pointedly obvious. 

In 1941 I purchased at least three Winchester 
Model 94 lever-action .30-30’s for around $42.00 
each. The 1945 price, as carried in the Parker-Whe- 
len Company catalog, was $62.45. Today the Model 
94, still in the same design and with more than two 
and a half million predecessors, is priced at $83.95. 
You get the same restricted choice of either .30-30 
caliber or .32 Win. Spec. caliber that existed back in 
1941. 

It is true that the Winchester Model 94 has prob- 
ably killed more deer than all other rifle models 
combined, but it has been because of the number 
used, not the deadliness of the .30-30 and .32 Win. 
Spec. calibers for which the Model 94 is chambered. 
In his writings, the late Colonel Townsend Whelen, 
long America’s foremost firearms’ subject author, 
substantiated something that I have long maintained 
—that the .30-30 and the .32 Win. Spec. calibers are 
truly not as reliable killers as the .35 Remington, 
the .30-06 or the .300 Savage, among big game 
calibers. 

The Winchester Model 70, probably the most pop- 
ular of bolt-action big game rifles, was priced at 
$61.80 for the standard grade in 1941. By 1945, the 
price had risen to $109.50, and a recent mailing from 
Winchester announced the 1964 price as $139.95. 
Even so, the Winchester Model 70 is still a bargain. 
The latest model is greatly improved in receiver 
strength and stock finish. 

The lever-action Marlins have gone up sharply, 
too. In 1941, the Model 36 (now the Model 336) 
sold for $28.76. By 1945 it had become the improved 
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An old favorite, the Browning-patent .22 caliber autoloader 
is back. Browning Arms started producing it under its own 
brand name when Remington discontinued its Model 241. 





The Winchester Model 12 pump-action shotgun, one of the 
most rugged and dependable of repeating type, holds its 


popularity and practical value, despite the present price. 


Model 336 with a price tag of $72.55. Today’s list 
price is $86.95. For fast shooting in thick brush 
country, the Marlin 336, in .35 Remington caliber, 
is one of the best selections to be had. A scope sight 
mounts beautifully, low and central over the bore. 
.. . I wish I owned several! 

Certain long popular shotgun models have taken 
big price jumps, too. 

The Winchester Model 12 pump-action 12 gauge, 
one of the most rugged and dependable repeating 
shotguns ever produced, cost only $54.25 in 1941 
mail order catalogs and in that period’s sporting 
goods stores. It was up to $84.95 by 1945, and today 
lists for $109.15 in standard grade. However, the 
Winchester Model 12 is still cheap at the latter 
price, considering its ruggedness and potential life- 
time service. 

The Ithaca ‘“Featherlight,” a choice that seldom 
fails to please, cost only $43.90 in plain barrel in 
1941; was $78.93 by 1945, and is now $97.95. 

Sadly, some once familiar gun models are gone 
—the Remington Model 12C slide-action .22 with 
octagon barrel, the Winchester 63 autoloader, many 
of the original Mossbergs and Stevens rifles, the 
Winchester Model 71 lever-action .348 caliber big 
game rifle, the Winchester Model 64 lever-action 
deer rifle, the Winchester Model 97 pump-action 
shotgun, the fine Remington rifle Models 14 and 141 
of big game classification, the ugly but efficient 
Remington Model 81 “Woodmaster” high power 
autoloading rifle, and the dandy little Remington 
Model 241 .22 caliber autoloader made on a Brown- 
ing patent, first introduced as the Model 24. To the 
delight of thousands of plinkers, the Browning Arms 
Company now manufactures a dressed up version 
of the Remington Model 241, but under its own 
brand name. 

Even though some of the new gun models are 
better of mechanical function and stock design than 
some of the old-timers, still, the latter are missed by 
those who knew them well. | 

Prime reason for fast upping of list prices of guns 
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has been the rising cost of production, Winchester 
officials say. They point out, too, that the Model 94 
lever-action rifle is just as popular at today’s price 
of $83.95 as when it sold for around forty dollars. 

In rebuttal, many shooter-consumers claim that 
the Model 94, as a selected example, is fast getting 
beyond the price limit they can afford. They concede 
that labor costs have gone up tremendously during 
the last decade, but cite the list prices of the Ruger 
brand autoloading pistols, and the Weaver K-2.5 and 
K-3 hunting scopes, as proof that quality products 
can still be marketed at a profit while carrying 
popular price tags. 

The standard model Ruger .22 caliber autoloading 
pistol and the Ruger Mark I target grade autoload- 
ing pistol still list for $37.50 and $57.50, respectively, 
the identical prices they listed for back in 1945. 
Weaver K-2.5 and K-3 hunting scopes are $37.50 
list, same as priced back in 1945. 


Somewhere along the line, some of us have ac- 
quired a sneaking suspicion that the high, printed 
catalog prices put on some of the gun models is the 
manufacturer’s way of trying to help the small re- 
tailer compete with the big discount houses. The 
dealer can—unless prohibited by contract with his 
supplier, or Fair Trade law—mark down from 
printed catalog prices and still make a profit. 


Undeniably, the discount houses are no small 
threat to the equanimity and business profits of the 
sporting goods dealer who, at best, can stock only a 
limited number of firearms. 

Fair trade laws, in effect in some states and not in 
others, make a big difference in prices charged and 
paid, too. 

Parker Distribucors, a reliable discount house op- 
erating out of New York City, nationally advertises 
that it must charge some customers more for certain 
gun models than it will sell the same models to 
others! A full page ad in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
gives explanation of why the firm can give a dis- 

(Continued on page 30) 





Four pound spinning line and a little Cather spoon at- 
tracted this corpulant bluegill. The tiny spoon was cast 


with the aid of a swivel 10 


WAS BUMPING this thing along 

the bottom and when it stopped 
I figured I was snagged again but 
the thing I was hung to finally got 
moving and seemed to have little 
regard for anything I could do 
with a 6-pound spinning line. 

After a while it came to the 
surface and looked around. It was 
a 6-foot gar and I guess that took 
the fight out of me because it 
then went under a pile of brush 
and broke off. 

The guy with me showed no 
surprise and only mild interest. 
He knew you might hang to any- 
thing if you bumped a little ding- 
fod along the bottom long enough. 
He is a guppy-snatcher from ’way 
back. 

That term may not describe the 
sport exactly. To me, a guppy 
snatcher is a fellow who takes a 
light rod and maneuvers a little 
jig or something around on the 
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inches up the line. 


bottom until something grabs it. 
Rubbing the bottom like that you 
may catch anything from an alli- 
gator snapping turtle to a blow- 
fish, dependent on where you do 
the rubbing. You may also catch 
a record bass, a mudfish or a 
150-pound tarpon. You will lose a 
lot of baits and you may find 
yourself misunderstood by other 
fishermen. 

Your kind of fishing will seem 
very simple to you and you won't 
be able to understand why some 
people simply can’t catch any- 
thing your way. Somewhere 
along the line you will have 
learned something without know- 
ing it. Are you with me? 

Although other lures work too, 
even better in some instances, it 
was the jig that started it all. At 
one time simply a briskly moved 
lure for deep ocean fishing, the 
jig came into its own when they 


Surprising catches can 
be made by bumping miniature 


lures along the bottom 


THE ART 


OF 


GUPPY 
SNATCHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


started bumping it on sandy bot- 

toms in both fresh and salt water. 
When it moved from the ocean 

and began showing up on fresh 


water, the jig took on other 
names, generally from _ trade- 
marks. 


The first jigs I saw used for 
panfish in Florida were No Ali- 
bis, a make of lure that is still 
very popular for bass, panfish and 
shad. There are a lot of Florida 
fishermen who still call all jigs 
“No Alibis.” Good advertising for 
the manufacturers. 

In other parts of the country, 
fresh water jigs came to be 
known as “leadheads” or “doll 
flies.” The amazing effectiveness 
of jigs is the more puzzling when 
you try to figure out just what 
they look like—or are supposed 
to look like to a fish. 

Maybe they really got their 
start when someone started let- 
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ting them hit bottom and kick up 
little clouds of sand—anyway 
when the jigs started touching 
bottom they began catching fish 
and some of the fish they caught 
had seldom been hooked on arti- 
ficial baits before. A lot of other 
bottom-bumping baits, notably 
the plastic worms, are fished with 
about the same technique. 
When I think of light tackle jig 
fishing I think of Phil Francis of 
Clewiston, who has written some 
fine books on fishing—often em- 
phasizing the effectiveness of jigs. 
I don’t say that Francis was the 
spinning jig expert—but he was 
one of the first really good jig 
manipulators and is still at it. His 
life list of species of fish caught 
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A few jig shapes, all of which have 
been successful in Florida waters. 


A bass comes along once in awhile. 
This one chose a No Alibi jig. 
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on artificials reads like an ich- 
thyologist’s encyclopedia. By now, 
Francis couldn’t even explain to 
you just what he does that makes 
the fish bite. 

He has caught 120 species of 
fish on Upperman bucktails. How- 
ever, “only” 14 of these are fresh 
water species since Phil hasn’t 
dipped the jigs in fresh water out- 
side of Florida. 

Some years back, Francis and 
Bill Stephens of Miami were fish- 
ing for tripletail off Sanibel Is- 
land. The fish were big and gulp- 
ing the little jigs with as much 
enthusiasm as a tripletail usually 
manages to muster. Since triple- 
tail aren’t usually considered an 
artificial lure taking fish, I was 


enjoying the fishing in another 
boat figuring this was unusual 
enough to stay with. 

Francis got tired of it. It was 
too easy and he wanted to go over 
somewhere else and catch a vari- 
ety of fish off the bottom. At 
that time he was trying to in- 
crease his “life list” and he’d 
rather get a 3-incher for the book 
than land a 10-pound bass. 

On another trip, Stephens told 
me that Francis and his buddy, 
Morrie Upperman, went off and 
left a bunch of readily-striking 
bonefish to chase sharks with jigs. 

But this isn’t getting us into 
guppy snatching very fast. 

Something about technique: 

Worked for speckled perch 
(crappie), the small jig is 
bumped on the bottom but it 
seems to get more fish when it is 
picked up and then dropped back. 
Generally this is in two feet or 
more of water and where I’ve 
fished it, it’s considerably deeper 
than that most of the time. 

Short casts are better because 
they put you well above the bait 
and you can gently pick the lure 
off the bottom and let it drop 
back to bounce again—all of this 
without moving it very far. 

Probably the most productive 
moment is just as the jig has been 
picked up for about six inches and 
is dropping back. Most fishermen 
use a very slow reeling motion 
and make the pickup and drop 
back with their rod tips. It is one 
of the simplest of jig techniques 
(Continued on next page) 
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and, when it’s working right, is 
murder on “specks.” 

You'll stop reeling and let the 
jig drop back only to find it 
never gets to the bottom. A speck 
has it. Hooking these fish is easy 
because they usually take the jig 
well, have large mouths and don’t 
let loose quickly. Most crappie jig 
fishermen use spinning outfits 
with four or 6-pound test mono- 
filament. Since crappie hang out 
around brushy shorelines and 
submerged trees, the mortality 
rate on jigs is pretty high. 

There are numerous. other 
types of lures that can be used in 
the same way for speckled perch. 
Small, sinking plugs and 
weighted spinner-fly combina- 
tions work the same but have the 
disadvantages of being somewhat 
more expensive and even easier 
to hook up on obstacles. 

For the most part, crappie are 
found deeper than other panfish. 
That doesn’t mean bluegills aren’t 
found there too but in my experi- 
ence they are likely to be sus- 
pended somewhere in between 
surface and bottom and are much 
better takers of surface baits. The 
crappie will bust a floater some- 
times but a crappie fisherman 
who bets his success on surface 
baits is usually making a mistake. 

Most of the time, carefully- 
fished small minnows will out- 
catch the artificials but not al- 
ways. 

As in other forms of guppy 
snatching, one of the chief ad- 
vantages of crappie fishing is that 
you're apt to tie into a good bass 
while prodding the depths and 
the method of fishing jigs for bass 
in known schooling areas is al- 
most a duplicate of the crappie 
system. The only difference is 
that you are forced to throw 
somewhat longer casts because 
you don’t want your boat too 
close to the hotspot. School bass 
fishermen sometimes use nothing 
but jigs. When the fish hit the 
surface to strike minnows they 
throw at them with the jig, work- 
ing it back rapidly. Between 
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It is amazing the small catches that can be made with miniature lures. 
This little fellow managed to get hooked on a Weber spoon-fly lure. 


rallies they work it on the bottom 
in the approval crappie fashion. 


What’s the difference between 
the operation of the jig and that 
of the plastic worm? Very little, 
but a bass-sized worm isn’t a good 
panfish bait. 


On a smooth, solid bottom 
there’s a variation of the pick-up- 
drop-back method and this is one 
that takes practice. I believe it’s 
used more for salt water fish than 
for sweet water species. 

One day while happily using 
the pick-up-drop-back and catch- 
ing no fish at all I noted that my 
companion, a real pro at bottom 
nudging, was doing all right on a 
variety of salt water fishes. I 
watched and learned. 


He was leaving the jig on the 
bottom nine-tenths of the time 
and retrieving it so slowly that it 
was simply dragging through the 
sand. His “strikes” were simply 
nibbles and he would nibble back 
with the hook. If he didn’t get the 
fish on the first try, the chances 
are the fish wouldn’t be scared 
and would simply pick up the jig 
again. 

With long practice you get so 
you can usually tell the difference 


between a nibble and a bottom 
obstruction. 

Even if a fish wants to eat a jig 
he may have a little trouble get- 
ting hold of it as it crawls through 
the sand. When a novice is sure 
he has a nibble he will set the 
hook briskly and, if he doesn’t 
make contact, he’s_ probably 
scared the fish off. The expert 
simply tightens up and keeps 
pulling harder. If he’s pretty sure 
his sharp little hook is going in 
he may twitch the rod sharply. 
The idea is that he fools with the 
fish, carrying on a friendly little 
tug-of-war without alarming his 
prey until the time comes to do 
the dirty work with the barb. The 
same fish may tug at the jig half 
a dozen times. Uncertain as to 
just what it is, he figures the oc- 
casional resistance is just the jig 
trying to get loose. 

It’s here that “fishing hands” 
come in and some folks just take 
to it better than others. It re- 
quires real concentration if you’re 
going to be good at it. A real jig 
magician probably has a mental 
picture of every piece of bottom 
his jig is crossing and, further- 
more, knows every move as a 


fish nibbles the jig. 
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These strikes are not very dra- 
matic for those who want to see a 
surface explosion and feel a vio- 
lent tug on every take. On the 
other hand, there’s no way of tell- 
ing whether your customer 
weighs five ounces. or _ 90 
pounds until you really get the 
hook in his jaw. That, in itself, 
builds up a form of suspense that 
almost anyone enjoys. 

I’m not sure but I suspect that 
many jig fishermen look with 
scorn on the splashy strike and 
the violent hook-setting. 


The nearest thing to jig fishing 
I can think of would be nymph 
fishing for trout in which a tiny 
imitation is allowed to roll along 
the bottom of a swift stream, at- 
tached to a very light fly leader. 
Here too the fisherman must dis- 
cern between nibbles and obstruc- 
tions and the action is invisible 
to him. 

Jigs are not the only kind of 
lure that can be fished this way, 
of course. In some areas where 
the bottom is smooth enough to 
allow it, the fishermen use treble- 
hooked, sinking plugs in exactly 
the same way. They like small 
sharp hooks that will bite with 
slight pressure. 

The original bottom-hugging 
Helin Flatfish, advertised as the 





most widely sold lure in the 
world, operated on a similar prin- 
ciple. Fished in shallow waters, it 
noses slowly along the bottom 
and its very small hooks are de- 
signed for nibblers. 

A small, slowly moving bait on 
the bottom is not likely to pro- 
voke hard strikes. Such a creature 
appears unable to move rapidly 
and the fish is in no hurry to 
scoop it up—unless two or more 
fish take after it at the same time. 

Delicately balanced little plugs 
that can be kept just a little above 
the bottom can be highly success- 
ful on a variety of fish and a 
bluegill or warmouth perch will 
sometimes nip repeatedly at such 
a bait until he finally gets nailed 
by one of the little hooks. I have 
watched an expert catch innu- 
merable panfish with that kind of 
a plug and he simply let the fish 
hook themselves. Of course, he 
had considerable line tension on it 
as it had spinners which built up 
water resistance. 

Many fish are caught on lures 
that are sinking before the re- 
trieve is started. This happens 
frequently with jigs and, although 
I can understand the appealing 
motion of bucktail or feathers on 
the way down, I can’t see why a 
jig with a straight nylon tail looks 


A crappie, or “speckled perch,” and some of the things he’s likely to bite on, 
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like anything but a jig with a 
straight nylon tail. 

Erratically sinking spoons, of 
course, have always appealed to 
fish. 

The tackle used for bottom 
bouncing isn’t anything special. 
Most of the users of small jigs 
employ spinning rods and six or 
4-pound line in fresh water. In 
salt water they may go to 8- 
pound line. 

The best guppy snatchers sel- 
dom use any kind of leader be- 
cause it hampers lure action. The 
more careful ones attach their 
lines to the lure with a knot that 
will not pull tight against the eye, 
allowing a little more freedom. 
They figure the loss of many lures 
to sharp-toothed fish as a calcu- 
lated risk. 

For very light fishing in fresh 
water it is hard to beat the little 
below-the-hand closed face spin- 
ning reels but they have pretty 
well given way to thumb oper- 
ated spin cast reels mounted on 
top of the rod. The little hang- 
down reels, never made for heavy 
fishing, enable the angler to con- 
trol light line very delicately. 
With very light rods, they make 
for delicate balance. 

Most of the better salt water 
fishermen use open-face spinning 
reels for small bottom lures. 

Free-spooling baitcasting reels 
will work for those who want to 
feel the spool going around. Char- 
ley Wray of Winter Park, who 
does a lot of jig fishing, uses an 
Ambassadeur reel with a light- 
tipped casting rod. He generally 
employs 8-pound monofilament 
line and some of his jigs are an 
eight-ounce or less. Lately, he’s 
been catching nice bass out of 
some little Winter Park lakes 
that are completely surrounded 
by homes. He just doesn’t care for 
spinning tackle and, if you can 
throw a little jig with it, his out- 
fit is pretty versatile in fresh or 
salt. 

Conventional baitcasting reels 
that don’t free-spool (disengage 
the reel handle on the cast) are 

(Continued on page 31) 
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bream make up most of the catches. Big fish on right are mudfish. 


The levee canal stretches 9'2 miles, east of 40-mile Bend. 


We are going out for 
some levee fishing 


HIS IS A FREQUENTLY heard 

statement among South Florida 
fresh water fishermen these days. 
They are talking about the rela- 
tively new levee on the Tamiami 
Trail (U.S. 41) west of Miami. 

Uncle Sam’s Army Corps of 
Engineers built the nine-and-a- 
half-mile earth dam which was 
designed by Central and South- 
ern Florida Flood Control drafts- 
men. It lies east of the well 
known 40-Mile Bend and paral- 
lels the north side of the old 
Tamiami Trail. 

Although the fish catches are 
not spectacular from a size stand- 
point, the number of fish caught 
is impressive. 


Own 
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Small bream make up the bulk 
of the catches. But you can grad- 
ually build a string of keepers by 
sorting out the little bream. There 
are some bass—too small for most 
sportsmen—and catfish. Mudfish 
and garfish are present in annoy- 
ing numbers. 

But fishermen who frequent 
the levee are optimistic and fore- 
see the day when this part of the 
Tamiami Canal will supply an 
abundance of husky bass and 
limit catches of braggin’-size 
bream. 

Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission personnel in the area 
share the optimism of the anglers. 

“The levee is a virtual bottom 
to Conservation Area III,” said 
Tom Wayman of West Palm 
Beach, information officer for 
Area IV of the Game and Fish 
Commission. “The marshes to the 
north all have a natural flow 





The author strings a keeper bass. 


By The Levee smn 


Fishing families gather along the new Levee Canal. 
southward and drain into the ca- 
nal along the levee. This draining 
has the effect of constantly sup- 
plying bait and fingerling game 
fish to the canal from the vast 
marsh. 

The State Road Department 
built a fine highway along the 
entire length of the 14-foot high 
levee. You can pull off the road 
anywhere along the levee except 
at four locations where there are 
water discharge structures. These 
four outlets are capable of releas- 
ing 32,000 cubic feet of water per 
second! 

Serious fresh water fishermen 
keep coming to this stretch of the 
Tamiami Canal because an occa- 
sional four and five pound bass is 
landed. This isn’t large by Okee- 
chobee and Lake Apopka stand- 


(Continued on next page) 
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ards, but it must be remembered 
that two years of construction 
went into building the levee and 
the adjacent waters needed time 
to return to normal. 


The levee canal is a great spot 
for cane pole fishing—the most 
popular type of fishing that exist. 


Growing in popularity is the 
pasttime of cooking fish over an 
open fire soon as they are caught. 
You often see a group of cane 
pole fishermen cook a pan of cat- 
fish, then pan-fry some cornbread. 


The greatest attraction at the 
levee seems to be its convenience 
for family outings (fishing and 
picnics). There is ample room for 
Dad to park the family car, and 
Mom can put Junior’s playpen a 
safe distance from the water. 


If you are a flyrod enthusiast, 
you will find the levee a nifty 
place to fish. . . . miles of canal 
bank to walk along and cast and 
no trees or other obstructions be- 
hind you. And you’re far enough 
away from the road that you 
don’t have to worry about pick- 
ing up a car or truck on your 
back-cast. 


“We see this area as one of the 
potentially great fresh water fish- 
ing locations in the state,” 
Wayman said. “The presence of a 
canal isn’t what makes good fresh 
water fishing. But the presence of 
grassy shallows in the proximity 
of the canal to provide spawning 
area is what ultimately creates 
good fishing.” 


To the north lie 700,000 acres of 
marshes which drain into the 
canal. 


“There will be no way to fish- 
out this stretch of water because 
it has an unlimited supply of 
fingerling gamefish coming from 
the marshes,” Wayman said. 


The Miccosukee Indians who 
live in the 40-Mile Bend area, got 
a $300,000 grant from the USS. 
Government for the flood control 
project in their territory. 


The Miccosukees have built a 
village near the levee as a tourist 
attraction. They have also found 
the banks of the canal a good 
place to hunt frogs at night. A 
frequent sight at night is the thin 
beam of a frog hunter’s light 
scanning the shoreline. 


Motorist along the new levee 
get a high-level view of the vast 
Everglades. This is one of the best 
vantage points along the entire 
Tamiami Trail. 


The levee is the most recent in 
a long line of colorful develop- 
ments during the history of the 
Tamiami Trail. J. F. Jaudon of 
Miami is credited with originat- 
ing the idea of the Trail in 1915. 
It took 13 years and $13 million 
(a lot of money in those days) to 
plan and build the Trail. The 


~roadbed was dredged from the 


adjoining canal... in fact, this 
created the canal. Incidentally, 
the Trail got its name from a con- 
traction of Ta (for Tampa) and 
Miami. 

Work is already well under 
way on another development 
along the Trail—widening it to 
four lanes. 


Naturalist and _ bird-watchers 
have a field day any time they 
venture as far as the levee (26 
miles west of Miami’s Palmetto 
By-pass). It isn’t unusual to see 
storks (wood ibis), cranes, her- 
ons, egrets, hawks and a host of 
other birds in their natural habi- 
tat along the Trail. 


It’s no wonder that “See you at 
the levee,” is so frequently heard 
in South Florida these days. © 
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There are many well marked chan- 
nels leading boatmen through Flor- 
ida’s enigmatic Everglades country. 


It is easy to plan 
and chart your 


Florida boat trip 





Sunshine Cruise 


NY TRAILER-BOAT skipper pon- 

dering an overland voyage 

to South Florida’s magic boating 

waters may well wonder where 
to start. 

Planning a cruise at home— 
using one of Uncle Sam’s charts 
—can make a fine beginning. The 
chart to use is Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Chart Number 1112. It is 
a sailing chart, not meant for in- 
shore use; you’d have to back it 
up with others when you got to 
Florida. But it does take in the 
entire southern part of the penin- 
sula. Study it now (with a road 
map or two for planning the 
“navigation” of car and boat 
trailer ashore) and you’ll come to 
the Sunshine State with your 
cruises all mapped out. 

Starting on the east coast, 
you'll find Cape Canaveral the 
first major area. The home of the 
space birds itself cannot, of 
course, be a port of call; nearby 
waters are even blocked off to 
small boat traffic. But Titusville, 
Cocoa and Eau Gallie each pro- 
vide the touring trailer-boatman 
with temporary harbors while ex- 
ploring the long stretch of the 
Indian River (actually a salty 
arm of the sea) connecting them. 

You may even see a bird rise, 
a satellite being launched. In the 
late afternoon or evening the 
smoke trail from the rockets is 
visible many miles away. 
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The Stuart-Jensen Beach area, 
further south, is another prime 
boating center. There is a boat- 
ing “park” at Salerno; the South 
Fork of the St. Lucie is a jungle- 
lines stream of rare tropic beauty. 


West Palm Beach and Lake 
Worth form another boating cen- 
ter, with easy access to the sea for 
those who want to try fishing 
outside and have the boats that 
can do it. Winter mackerel fish- 
ing in Lake Worth itself, how- 
ever, can be outstanding. 


Fort Lauderdale is a boating 
Mecca, with hundreds of water- 
way miles completely inside the 
city limits and two mighty ma- 
rinas—each with hundreds of 
dock spaces, shops, and even res- 
taurants. 

Miami is next—Florida’s me- 
tropolis and home port to almost 
40,000 local boats. Here you can 
cruise open Biscayne Bay, tour 
narrow creeks past the homes of 
the wealthy and famous. 


Further south on the chart you 
come to the Keys—a fabled land 
where the sea is at everyone’s 
door, and very probably the 
greatest small boat cruising 
ground in the world. Hundreds of 
islands, many with beaches, in- 
vite the knowledgeable boater. 

At the foot of Florida is Fla- 
mingo, headquarters of the Ever- 
glades National Park. Rangers 


every weekend lead tourist boat- 
men, who bring their own craft to 
Florida, on a guided tour through 
backcountry waters—past the 
nests of eagle and osprey, near 
resident flocks of strange tropic 


birds. 


On the west coast you come to 
the fishing village of Marco, an- 
other fine boating center at Na- 
ples, and complete your chart 
cruise on Florida; your paper 
voyage; at Fort Myers on the 
Caloosahatchee River. 


From here you can even jour- 
ney by boat across Florida 
(charts are available) over Lake 
Okeechobee to the South Fork of 
the St. Lucie, and back to your 
starting point. 


These are the major boating 
centers of the southern part of 
the state. Facilities are plentiful 
in all of them. The trailer boat- 
men with time to spare can con- 
vert his paper cruise into reality, 
touching briefly at each of the 
named ports of call. 


But he is almost certain to lin- 
ger longer at a favorite boating 
ground. Which only means he'll 
have to come again another year. 


That, obviously, will only dou- 
ble the enjoyment of a rare vaca- 
tion—knowing you must return 
again some day to finish your 
“cruise.” ©@ 
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Careful research and changing 
land use have made Florida 


truly a turkey state 


HE WILD TURKEY is a bird of varied distinctions. 
For one, it is an American native, once being so 
abundant and tame that the early settler found it as 
conveniently in the surrounding forest as a hen in a 
poultry yard. 

The turkey just missed a chance for perpetual 
fame on all the official seals of the United States as 
Ben Franklin promoted it as “a much more respect- 
able bird (than the eagle).” The winner, the not-so- 
fierce, fish-eating bald eagle, Franklin described as a 
bird of “bad moral character.” 

Distinctive, too, is the turkey’s ability to stage a 
comeback where helped by chance or design and de- 
spite pressures increasing against it. 

In Florida, for example, the wild turkey popula- 
tion has been increasing since the 30’s with a ten- 
year-period (1950 to 1960) in which its population 


went from 25,000 to 75,000 to make our state the 


most turkied of them all. Changes in land use, pub- 
lic attitudes, protection, management and research 
(since 1950) have been largely responsible. 

Wild turkeys originally roamed the area which is 
now the U.S.A., but are now essentially a bird of the 
south and the southwest, with Florida boasting the 
largest population east of the Mississippi. Texas with 
its vast acreage is the total population leader. Over 
20,000 turkey are harvested annually in Florida. 
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Florida’s wild turkey population jumped from 
25,000 to 75,000 between 1950 and 1960. 


THE 
FLORIDA 
WILD 
TURKEY 


By ART HUTT 











The change in land usage which helped the turkey 
in Florida was the absorption of small farms into 
huge tracts for cattle and timber. The small farm 
operator had lived on—and off—the land, harvesting 
what he wanted when he wanted it. Frying-pan-size 
turkeys and grits being a favored combination, il- 
legal hunting kept the turkey population at a mini- 
mum. But, as the small parcels were bought and as- 
sembled into large parcels with fencing and some 
posting, this year-round harvest gradually declined. 
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Since 1950, the start of the decade in which Flor- 
ida’s turkey population trebled, the Florida wild 
turkey has been researched like it never had been 
before—thanks to the Pittman-Robertson Act, a fed- 
eral bill which underwrites three-fourths of the cost 
of approved game projects of those states applying 
for it. (See FLoripaA WiLpLIFE, December, 1963.) 


James A. Powell, the biologist who had lead the 
research on turkey for over eight years and who 
now doubles as assistant Game Division head as well 
as Assistant Federal Aid Coordinator happily states 
that most of the fact finding research on the wild 
turkey in Florida was financed through P-R funds. 

The Florida wild turkey, Meleagris gallopava osce- 
ola, is slightly smaller and somewhat darker than 
the eastern wild turkey. Compared to the domestic 
model, in addition to being smaller, its neck and head 
section is more slender. The real give-a-way, how- 
ever, is the band of brown on the tail feather tip as 
compared to the creamy-white band the domestic 
turkey sports. In overall coloration, the wild turkey 
is a generalized golden brown varied with a blue- 
and-black lustre. 

Turkeys are polygamous, meaning that the gob- 
bler consorts with several females on a love ’em and 
leave ’em basis. The old boy first picks out, fights for, 
and defends a loosely defined territory several acres 
in size. In early March, he gobbles, struts, attracts, 
and mates. After the festivities are over, the gobbler 
takes off with some of his cronies, and the hen car- 
ries on her task alone. 

She doesn’t waste time at nest building. Usually 
her nest is a slight depression on the ground. If am- 
bitious, the hen may place a few dead leaves or a tuft 


Florida hunters bag over 
20,000 turkey annually. 
Game Management biolo- 
gist Jim Powell, left, ex- 
amines’ proud _ = hunter’s 
turkey trophy. 
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of dried grass in it. Usually there is an attempt at 
camouflage with nest placement at the base of a pine 
or palmetto clump. Ten-to-twelve brown speckled 
eggs are laid at the rate of one every day and a half. 
After twenty-eight days of incubation, the poults 
(turkey chicks) face their new world. 

Frequently hens and their poults band together, 
with flocks of up to 70 members sighted in the Fish- 
eating Creek Wildlife Management Area. Twenty or 
less are more common, however. A gobbler’s group 
may reach as high as fifteen members. When the 
guns start shooting, both groups tend to breakup. 

At the start of the hunting season, subadult tur- 
keys are about nine months old, with the young toms 
averaging about 10 pounds, and the young hens 
about seven pounds. These birds supply the bulk of 
the sport and table fare. 

At 11-months, with the nesting season on hand 
again, the subadult gobblers are ready, willing and 
able but can’t compete with the territory-defend- 
ing older toms. The young turkeys lack spurs and 
weight. So they take off—or hang around the fringe 
area to watch the show. 

A P-R project is currently underway to unravel 
the facts about a subadult hen’s sex life. Some will 
nest, others won’t; the biologists are looking for a 
percentage figure by tying flourescent streamers to 
the wings of trapped subadult females before nesting 
time. In this manner, by direct sighting of subadult 
hens with and without poults, they’ll work out a cor- 
relation between those that nested and those that 
didn’t. 

The most important factor in determining a suc- 


(Continued on next page) 
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cessful turkey hatch is the rainfall. While true it is 
that a snake or skunk or fire or man may destroy 
a few nests, the predator and accident angle is so 
slight that it can nearly be disregarded. Flooding of 
the nests before the eggs are hatched or drowning of 
the poults is the biggest peril. Hens commonly build 
their nests in the low areas; when the water rises 
during a wet spring it floods the nest out. 


Caught by the same overflowing water, or rain- 
drenched away from its mother’s wing, a poult 
drowns easily. Even a heavy morning dew can prove 
fatal by chilling the poult. 


Unlike the Florida bobwhite quail, turkeys do not 
renest. 


Powell and crew have noticed and recorded this 
rainfall-turkey success relationship during the 10- 
year P-R investigations. The classic example oc- 
curred in Collier County when sportsmen, prompted 
by a lean turkey harvest in the 1954-55 season, de- 
manded the following season be closed to give the 
birds a chance to repopulate; closed seasons, indis- 
criminate stocking and bounties being the typical 
sportsman’s remedy for a scarcity of game. 


Without going into figures, the 6-year Collier- 
County pattern was obvious. With hunting pressure 
nearly constant, a preceding wet spring brought 
forth a poor fall-winter season; a dry spring brought 
abundant fall-winter harvests. Turkey-kill figures, 
up one year, down the next, varied over 50% as the 
direct result of the dry or wet spring. 


As with most wild critters, there’s a heavy but 
natural mortality constantly working to keep ani- 
mals in check—which is nice, else we’d be buried 
under layers of every member of the animal king- 
dom! Turkeys being no exception, their annual mor- 
tality, even in non-hunted areas, is between 40 and 
50%, the spring rainfall being the biggest single lim- 
iting factor. 


Taking this high percentage into consideration, 
Florida biologists have allowed hunters to have an 
“any turkey” fall-winter season, despite a few voices 
raised in protest. Their reasoning is simple. 


Pittman-Robertson research has shown that Flor- 
ida’s turkey population is 40% gobblers, 60% hens. 
Therefore, a “gobbler only” season would restrict 
the available harvest to this 40%. To go further, in 
this 40% gobbler population, 70% are adults, 30% 
subadults. Since the average hunter is unable to dif- 
ferentiate between a subadult gobbler and an adult 
hen, the honest nimrod, at least, wouldn’t shoot at 
this 30% group. So that removes another third, and 
reduces the eligible birds to about 28%. 


Then, bringing in the natural 40 to 50% mortality 
and applying it against the 60% female population, 
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Photo By Karl Maslowski 


Nesting seasons can be critical times in the life of 
the turkey. Heavy rainfall can flood nests and drown 
the young; the aftermath being a reduced population. 


it means that over 25% of the total turkey popula- 
tion would be wasted. 


Since the object of all this research is more game 
for more hunters, such a waste, to Florida biologists, 
just doesn’t make sense. 


The short spring season in a few north-Florida 
counties is a sanctioned “gobbler only” affair de- 
signed to skim off a few of the excess gobblers. This 
season is pinpointed after the still-strutting gobbler 
has done his duty and before the time at which the 
hen sits down to incubate in earnest. 


A turkey’s diet is as varied as the colors in a Flor- 
ida sunset. And undoubtedly gives it that “finest 
flavor of any fowl” which the naturalists and turkey 
buffs brag about. Acorns make up about 40% of their 
menu, cabbage-palm berries another 14%. Leaves, 
grass and grasshoppers total another 14%. From 
there Powell’s list of food found in turkey crops 
runs through a list of 58 items (tallied by percent- 
ages) including such dainties as leeches, poison ivy, 
mushrooms, quartz pebbles, stink bugs, snails—and 
orchids, to name a few. 


With this lack of discrimination in diet, it is obvi- 
ous a turkey wouldn’t starve. Nevertheless, there 
are marginal and submarginal situations in which 
the biologists have experimented with food plots and 
feeders. 


There a few plots in the J. W. Corbett Wildlife 
Management Area, mostly composed of bahia grasses 
and chufas. In general, these artificial food plots do 
not play a prominent part in turkey management as 
they are too expensive to create and to maintain. 


Feeders, still somewhat of a question mark, appar- 
ently have merit when used where there are tempo- 
rary deficits of preferred foods. Turkeys, to the biol- 
ogists relief, do not become dependent upon these 
handouts, but pass them up when natural food is 
available. 
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The best feeder developed to date is a 3x6 foot 
platform, 4-to-5 feet off the ground, with four legs 
inset under it so that other varmints can’t get up to 
the feed. A sloping metal edge around the platform 
offers further discouragement to non-flying free- 
loaders. A box-like structure across one end of the 
platform houses the 400 pounds of corn which the 
turkeys can get at by sticking their necks through a 
slanting wire grid. 

Feeders are in use on several of the public wild- 
life management areas. There’s another feeder bene- 
fit on which the game specialists hadn’t figured. 
Much of their work is dull, unspectacular, unnoticed, 


Wary turkeys must be 

trapped with care. One 

successful method is the 

cannon net, shown at right 
of photograph. 





The captured birds are 
now ready for banding 
and relocation. Note that 
one turkey here escapes 
the net, and an alarmed 
range cow runs over to 
see what is happening. 
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and unrewarding. The average sportsman wonders 
just how these men occupy their time. But when 
this same sportsman comes across a feeder in the 
woods impressively stamped “Game Commission,” 
well, here’s physical evidence that great things are 
being done! 

Natural habitat improvement is by far the most 
beneficial to a turkey population, and there’s consid- 
erable research and follow-through along this line. 
One important facet is working with people, such as 
cattlemen, to persuade them to do their spring burn- 
ing after January 1 but before March 1 to avoid nest 

(Continued on next page) 





Trapping preparations are 
started months in advance. 
Turkeys are baited into 
the net areas until the 
time they become ac- 
customed to the trap set- 
ups. When in _ proper 
position the biologists fire 
the cannons, using a re- 
mote control device, and 
the net flys over the feed- 
ing birds. 
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destruction and to promote succulent growth for the 
new turkey family. Or with timber groups, at pri- 
vate, state, and federal levels, to convince them to 
leave oak openings in their pine-forest projects, 
openings which turkeys dearly love. 


And, speaking of habitat, Powell lists the ideal as 
consisting of a cypress swamp for escape cover and 
roosting, and large hammocks of oaks and cabbage 
palms with openings therein. It is no suprise that 
this description fits the Fisheating Creek Area to 
act: 


The Fisheating Creek Wildlife Management Area, 
west of Lake Okeechobee, is divided into two sec- 
tions, one of 100,000 acres open to the public, the 
other of 125,000 acres. The latter is set aside as a 
turkey breeding area, is closed to the public, and 
supplies most of the birds for relocating. 


As part of the turkey restoration program, the 
state has experimented with pen-raised birds. Of 
the thousands of birds banded and released, not one 
band was ever recovered, a circumstance leading to 
the quick cancellation of the project. 


The relocation of wild stock—trapping in one 
place, releasing in another—has proved just a little 
less than phenomenal, however. Wild turkeys are 
baited into traps, then, after banding, are released in 
placed of suitable habitat, but where the turkey pop- 
ulation is low or non-existant. 


Two types of traps are used. One is the simple 
drop-door type in which the door is dropped after 
the turkeys are coaxed inside. The other type, a 


After trapping and band- 
ing, the next phase of the 
turkey restoration program 
is the quickest possible re- 
lease of the captive birds 
in pre-selected locations. 
Use of the airplane has 
been found to be the best 
method of transporting and 
releasing turkeys. Time of 
trapping to time of release 
is usually a span of only 
a few hours. 


Photo By 
Wallace Hughes 
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cannon net, shoots the net out over the feeding tur- 
keys. Since turkeys are highly suspicious, the can- 
non-net site is dummied up a month in advance 
with painted flare-tube “cannons” and a supply of 
old nets. When the turkeys are accustomed to feed- 
ing around the “cannons,” the real thing is slipped 
into place. 


A row of three cannons blasts the net out over the 
turkeys but since many of the birds outrun the net, 
the trappers sometimes arrange two sets of nets to 
fire towards—and overlap—one another. 


Inherently wild, a turkey resents its capture. This 
resentment has brought about another Florida first. 
Normally, trapped turkeys were brought back to 
headquarters for banding, sexing, weighing, and 
held overnight for transportation to the release site 
the next day. Frequently the release took most of 
the day, by truck and often by swamp buggy. 


Meanwhile, despite special cartons, the turkeys 
had rubbed their heads raw, and when finally re- 
leased, were easy victims of screwworms and or- 
ganisms that enter through broken skin. Often, too, 
worn out by their struggles, the bewildered birds 
were in a state of shock. Known mortality was 
about 4%. 


Powell and Louis F. Gainey, Commission Man- 
ager of the Everglades Region, came up with a 
unique idea, an idea catching on in other states. 
They devised a time-and turkey-saving system of 
relocating the birds by using ingenuity—and an 
airplane. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Timberlands Open For Outdoor Recreation 


TREES MAKE NEWS 


HE PUBLIC IS WILLING to pay 

for recreational use of farm 
and industry woodlands but not 
so willing to pay for it on gov- 
ernment lands. 

Only one out of four persons 
knows timberlands owned by the 
forest products industry are open 
to the public for recreation. 


Only 4 percent of the people 
ever heard of, or read anything 
about, the “Wilderness Bill” now 
pending before Congress. 


Fifty six percent of the peo- 
ple don’t know that the forests of 
the country are growing wood 
faster than it is being used and 
lost to fire, insects and disease. 

The public recognizes the for- 
ests as the source of many useful 
products. 

These are some of the findings 
of a new nationwide public opin- 
ion survey made for the forest 
industry by Opinion Research 
Corp., Princeton, N.J. 


The survey shows the forest 
products industry is operating in 
a public opinion climate more 
favorable than it was in 1956, 
when the last previous survey 
was made. 

The fourth largest industrial 
complex in the nation employs 
more than a million and a half 
workers with an annual payroll 
of nearly $6 billion and turns out 
goods worth $23 billion from 32,- 
000 sawmills, 360 paper mills, 800 
paper-paperboard mills and 300 
plywood and veneer mills. An 
inkling of the country’s voracious 
appetite for wood products is seen 
in the annual per capita con- 
sumption of paper, now at 457 
pounds a year, up 64 pounds in 
the past decade. 

Every few years, the industry’s 
forestry education and public re- 
lations association, American 
Forest Products Industries, buys 
a scientific survey of public atti- 
tudes and opinions on questions 
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related mostly to forest manage- 
ment. In this way AFPI, as its is 
known throughout the industry, 
is able to chart its course to tell 
effectively the story that industry 
is practicing good forestry, safe- 
guarding the forest resource, and 
helping to meet the public’s grow- 
ing needs for wood, recreation, 
water, wildlife and soil conser- 
vation. 

The American people, accord- 
ing to the survey, are very much 
interested in the availability of 
forest industry lands for public 
recreation. More than 90 percent 
of industrial timberlands in the 
nation are now used for recrea- 
tion of various types. But only 
one out of four knows that most 
lumber and pulp and paper com- 
panies make their lands available 
to the public for recreation. There 
has been some increase, however, 
in the public’s awareness of this 
during the past six years. 

A substantial majority of the 
people say they would be willing 
to pay for recreational use of for- 
est lands owned by lumber and 
pulp-paper companies. People are 
a little more willing to pay farm- 
ers for similar use of their wood- 
lands. They are less willing to 
pay for use of government lands. 

The term “multiple use” in re- 
lation to management of timber- 
lands for several benefits is 
known to only a small proportion 
of the people, and understood by 
still fewer. But, when the con- 
cept is explained, most people 
favor it. 

Though people generally en- 
dorse the multiple use concept, 
there is far from unanimous 
agreement that logging as prac- 
ticed today is actually beneficial 
to wildlife and to the water re- 
source. But experts agree that 
the forest managed for repeated 
timber crops is a favorable habi- 
tat for most animals and _ birds; 
also that the humus floor of the 


managed forest helps to stabilize 
stream flow and underground wa- 
ter supplies. 

The survey shows a tendency 
by the public toward the idea 
that logging as practiced today 
makes forests more desirable for 
recreation. 

A “wilderness bill” now pend- 
ing before Congress has created 
many heated debates among con- 
servationists and others. Yet 
Opinion Research Corp. found 
that only 4 percent of the Ameri- 
can people had ever heard or 
read anything about “the Wil- 
derness Act or Wilderness Bill,” 
or “legislation concerning wilder- 
ness areas.” Six percent said they 
have “heard but can’t recall any- 
thing specific.” 

A major challenge that con- 
fronts the forest products indus- 
try is to convince more people 
that the country’s forest resource 
is not being depleted. The Timber 
Resource Review, a nationwide 
forest inventory made by the 
U.S. Forest Service in 1952, re- 
ported that wood in all trees five 
inches and over in diameter was 
growing 32 percent faster than it 
was being cut, and that sawtimber 
growth and cut were almost in 
balance. Forest surveys made by 
the Forest Service in 21 states 
since 1952 show growth of both 
growing stock and sawtimber in 
most of the states surveyed to be 
well in excess of the cut. Yet, 
more than half of the public con- 
tinues to believe that the forests 
are being cut faster than they 
are being replaced. 

Nearly half of the people are 
confident that the industry will 
be able to meet the nation’s de- 
mand for wood, based on an an- 
ticipated population increase of 
40 million by 1975. Only 37 per- 
cent of the people feel there will 
be a wood shortage by that time. 
Of those who feel the industry 

(Continued on page 33) 
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to the sea floor of up to 60 feet of 
steel pipe by means of a steel 
wire. Iron weights, placed on top 
of the pipes, force them into the 
sediment and a piston placed in- 
side helps the sediment to enter 
from the bottom opening. The 
longest core ever raised by this 
method is 66 feet long. In order to 
reach and sample deeper sedi- 
ments, drilling equipment must 
be used. 

Global Marine Exploration 
Company, of Los Angeles, ac- 
quired considerable experience in 
drilling through the deep ocean 
floor when it conducted, more 
than two years ago, the first 
phase of the MOHO Project off 
the coast of southern California. 
The purpose of this project is 
essentially to sample the upper 
mantle, which underlies the crust 
of the earth at a depth of 3 to 4 
miles below the ocean floor. The 
purpose of the Institute of Ma- 
rine Science’s LOCO Project, on 
the other hand, is to sample in 
continuity the sediments of the 
deep-sea floor, which are 1,000 to 
3,000 feet thick, and to thus gain 
an insight into the past history of 
the earth. 


Nationwide Recreation Plan 


DETAILED ARRANGEMENTS for de- 
veloping the first Nationwide 
Outdoor Recreation Plan has 
been announced by Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall. 

Target date for completion of 
the Nationwide Plan is July 1, 
1967. 

Development of a comprehen- 
sive Nationwide Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Plan is authorized by Public 
Law 88-29, which serves as the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s 
organic act. 

Among other authorities, PL 
88-29 authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to (a) prepare and 
maintain a continuing inventory 
and evaluation of outdoor recrea- 
tion needs and resources of the 
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United States; (b) prepare a sys- 
tem for classification of outdoor 
recreation resources to assist in 
effective and beneficial use and 
management of such resources; 
and (c) formulate and maintain 
a comprehensive Nationwide 
Outdoor Recreation Plan, taking 
into consideration the plans of 
the various Federal agencies, 
States, and their political subdi- 
visions. 

The authority of the Secretary 
of the Interior in PL 88-29 has 
been delegated to the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation. 

To develop the first Nationwide 
Outdoor Recreation Plan, proce- 
dural instructions have been dis- 
tributed to Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation personnel at the na- 
tional and regional levels. Other 
Federal agencies and State Liai- 
son Officers to the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation will also receive 
copies. 

At the request of a number of 
States, the Bureau has under 
preparation a Guidebook for 
State Outdoor Recreation Plan- 
ning to assist States in this field. 


Wild turkey restocking on Point Washing- 
ton Wildlife Management Area last Jan- 


uary by Bay County Judge Joseph 

Mathis, left, Panama City: and Wildlife 

Officers W. J. Tiller, and Andy Bowles, 
Bay County. 


To avoid duplication and provide 
for effective coordination of State 
and Federal efforts, the guide- 
book will be correlated with the 
Bureau’s manual for development 
of the Nationwide Plan. 


Pesticide Wildlife Studies 


SIGNIFICANT RESULTS from re- 
search on pesticide-wildlife rela- 
tions are reported by the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife in 
the Department of the Interior’s 
Annual Report for 1963. 

A large portion of the research 
is being done at the Biochemistry- 
Wildlife Pathology Laboratory at 
Patuxent, Maryland, the first 
Federal installation constructed 
specifically for studies on the ef- 
fects of pesticides upon wildlife. 

Tests at Patuxent showed that 
reproductive rates in pheasants, 
quail, and mallard ducks are 
lowered by some pesticides in 
their food supply. Far less than 
lethal quantities of certain pesti- 
cides markedly inhibited repro- 
duction and caused — increased 
mortality of these game birds, ac- 
cording to the report. 

The chronic effects of pesticides 
on fish also are under study at 
other laboratories of the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife. Of special concern 
are the effects of pesticides on 
future generations of fishes. 

According to the report, evi- 
dence is increasing that pesticides 
used in wide-scale pest control 
are concentrated in sump areas 
by runoff ana irrigation water. 
Pelicans and other fish-eating 
birds have been poisoned on the 
Tule Lake National Wildlife Ref- 
uge in California. 

The report discusses the seri- 
ousness of the accumulation of 
pesticide toxins in living animals. 
Ducks, geese, bald eagles, deer, 
fish, and other wildlife species are 
known to hold pesticide residues 
in their body tissues. Following 
forest spraying with DDT in 
Montana, Colorado, and New 
Mexico, some mule deer killed by 
hunters showed pesticide residues 
in the meat. 
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Whistling Swans winter at St. 
Marks National Wildlife Refuge, on 
Florida’s northwest Gulf coast. Al- 
though Whistling Swans have been 
reported from time to time, in small 
numbers, on St. Marks Refuge, their 
appearance here is considered un- 
common. Wintering areas are gen- 
erally along the Atlantic coast, from 
Maryland and North Carolina south- 
ward to northeast Florida. They are 
also found in Louisiana and Texas. 
Summer breeding grounds for the 
Whistling Swan are the Arctic 
coasts and islands of North America, 
northern Canada and the Alaska 
Peninsula. An extremely long neck 
gives this swan an average length 
of 48-to-55 inches; the wingspread 
is from 72-to-88 inches. 


Other developments reported 
by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife were the authoriza- 
tion of nine new waterfowl ref- 
uges, and the addition of 22,857 
acres to eight existing national 
wildlife refuges; and the approval 
of construction of recreation and 
other facilities on 18 refuges, un- 
der the Accelerated Public Works 
Program. 

During fiscal 1963, Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall was 
authorized by Congress to de- 
velop and manage national wild- 
life refuges, game ranges, national 
fish hatcheries, and other conser- 
vation areas ior appropriate or 
secondary public recreation use, 
where that use would not inter- 
fere with the primary purpose of 
the area. ? 

Several new national fish 
hatcheries were built or further 
developed during the year. 
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The National Fisheries Center 
and Aquarium was authorized by 
Congress in October 1962. This 
center, to be located in Washing- 
ton, D.C., will have facilities for 
research in fisheries and for dis- 
play of fresh water and marine 
animals and fishes. Cost of build- 
ing and maintaining the Center 
will be repaid from visitor and 
user fees. 


New Wildlife Booklets 


THE NATIONAL WILDLIFE Fed- 
eration has published two new 
booklets on phases of wildlife 
management and they now are 
available without charge to in- 
terested citizens. The booklets are 
especially designed to acquaint 
school children with wild crea- 
tures. 

“Wildlife of Forests and Range- 
lands” was prepared by William 





Photos By Wallace Hughes 





L. Reavley, Western Field Repre- 
sentative of the National Wildlife 
Federation stationed in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The booklet discusses 
what forms of wildlife may be 
found on rangelands, in the des- 
ert, and in forests. 

H. R. Morgan, Midwestern 
Field Representative of the Fed- 
eration stationed at Bismark, 
N.D., has prepared a_ booklet, 
“Wildlife of Lakes, Streams, and 
Marshes,” which gives a similar 
treatment to those’ ecological 
areas. 

Calling these treatments intro- 
ductions to America’s wildlife 
heritage, each contains a bibliog- 
raphy which suggests references 
for more detailed study. The 
booklets are 16 pages in length 
and drawings illustrate the more 
popular species. 

Other booklets, describing 

(Continued on next page) 
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wildlife of farm and field and 
coastal areas, soon will be issued 
by the Federation to complete the 
series. 

Single free copies, and quantity 
orders at 10¢ per copy, may be 
obtained from the National Wild- 
life Federation, 1412 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


Proposed Regulations 


NEW RECREATION regulations, 
designed to do a better job of 
taking care of more than 12 mil- 
lion people who annually visit 
several hundred refuges, hatch- 
eries, and other Federal wildlife 
conservation areas, have been 
proposed by the Department of 
the Interior. 

The regulations would permit 
public recreational use when it is 
compatible with the primary con- 
servation purpose of an area. Au- 
thority to provide recreational 
facilities was given by Congress 
in 1962. The Accelerated Public 
Works program has _ permitted 
recreational development on 
some refuges and hatcheries in 
distressed areas. 

In announcing the proposed 
regulations, Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart L. Udall said; 
“This represents an important 
step in the Department’s program 
to assure that Federal lands help 
provide space and opportunity for 
the public to enjoy the outdoors.” 


Photo By Gene Smith 
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National fish and wildlife areas 
offer unusual opportunities for 
nature study, bird-watching, hik- 
ing, fishing, boating, hunting, 
sightseeing, and photography. 

The proposed regulations rec- 
ognized the need for managing 
access to refuge and hatchery 
areas, and cover the use of roads 
and trails, operation of boats and 
vehicles, and hunting and fishing 
by the public. The extent to 
which various types of outdoor 
recreation can be enjoyed is de- 
fined. Limitations are imposed for 
the collection of scientific speci- 
mens of plant and animal life and 
for archeological and paleontolog- 
ical studies. 

Boat rentals and other such 
recreational services would be 
provided by concessionaires, in 
most cases, under contract with 
the Federal Government. The 





A/1ic Horace Branch, 
Bay County Wildlife Officer W. Tiller. 


charging of fees in keeping with 
the cost of furnishing such serv- 
ices, plus a fair profit to the con- 
cessionaire, would be permitted 
under the new regulations. 

The regulations carry out pro- 
visions of a 1962 law that gave 
outdoor recreation important new 
recognition in the management 
of Federal wildlife areas, while 
protecting fully the prime wild- 
life conservation goals of the na- 
tional system. The areas involved 
are managed by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Notice of the proposed regula- 
tions has been printed in the 
Federal Register. Interested per- 
sons may submit their written 
comments regarding the regula- 
tions to the Interior Department’s 


Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, Washington, D.C. 20240. 





Photo By Bob Brantly 


One “penalty deer’ released near Windsor, southeast of 
Gainesville, to replace an illegal kill by a game law 
violator. The violator was sentenced to pay the cost of 
replacing the illegal kill by Judge Ira Carter of the Criminal 
Court of Record, Gainesville. Watching the release, from 
left, are Game Commissioner Marcus Milam, of the Second 
District; Judge Carter; Lee Pankratz, Alachua County Sports- 
men’s Club; and Alachua County Sheriff Joe Crevasse. 


Wild Turkey restocking program on Tyndall Air Force 
Base, east of Panama City. Releasing turkey are 
left, Air Force Warden, and 
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FISHING 
(Continued from page 7) 


if there are any sharp areas. 
Slight depressions probably won’t 
hurt anything but sharp grooves 
mean a new guide. 





SOONER OR LATER a Florida 
fisherman is apt to get hung to 
something really big and the ac- 
tual landing operation may be 
complicated. 


I know the first time I worked 
a good-sized tarpon up to a boat 
it suddenly occurred to me that I 
had no idea of how to gaff, net or 
lasso him. 


The increased interest in ex- 
tremely big fish on light tackle 
makes the landing bit worth a 
little study and a method of land- 
ing and releasing big tarpon is 
good to know. 


The techniques of various types 
of steel gaffs are many and varied 
but most of them skin the fish up 
a bit, and even slipping a barbless 
gaff through his jaw makes a little 
slit some fishermen might object 
to. Such a hold isn’t too satisfac- 
tory on a big tarpon unless you’re 
an expert. 


Some guides who specialize on 
big fish that will be released use 
the wooden “toggle gaff.” Ted 
Smallwood of Everglades, whose 
customers land a lot of big tarpon 
on casting and fly tackle, demon- 
strated one for me the other day. 


The toggle he uses is simply a 
smooth, pointed stick about 30 
inches long. It tapers like a bil- 
liard cue with several feet of light 
nylon rope smoothly attached to 
the big end. In the other end of 
the piece of rope is a braided loop 
about five inches in diameter. 


Works like this: 


The fish is alongside and pretty 
well played out. You shove the 
pointed stick through his mouth 
and out his gills, slipping it 
through the loop and_ he’s 
“stringed” but unhurt. Then you 
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Ted Smallwood displays toggle gaff for 

big tarpon. In use, the pointed pin is 

pushed through the fish’s mouth, out 

through the gills and through the loop 

Smallwood holds around fingers of left 
hand. 


can hoist him for pictures and 
turn him loose, none the worse 
for wear. 


A toggle works on lots of big 
ocean fish but many light tacklers 
haven’t seen it used. With a little 
practice a smooth operator can 
do it quickly and gently. It takes 
a little finesse. Most of us have 
watched a seemingly played-out 
big fish suddenly come to life and 
start the fight all over again just 
because somebody bungled the 
landing operation. 


Main features of the toggle are 
that it’s smooth, that the point is 
rounded enough to be safe and 
that the rope is attached so that it 
won't hang up in the gills as it 
goes through. 





MANY FAVORITE CASTING lures 
have their little defects which we 
are glad to overlook since they’re 
such good fish-catchers. 


For example, the old South 
Bend Oreno baits, made in more 
sizes than I can list at the mo- 
ment, have a tendency to fly in 
curves during a cast and, once on 


the water, their erratic retrieve 
progress often takes them far 
enough to one side to hang up on 
a root you hadn’t even noticed. 
The Babe Oreno has long been 
my choice if I could have only one 
plug for everything. 


The highly effective Flowering 
Floreo jig, produced in Florida by 
Everett Williams, has caught an 
awesome array of fresh and salt 
water fish and there are several 
of them in my box but I’m sure 
its maker would agree with me 
that it is a poor choice for ex- 
tremely long casts. The balance 
causes its tail to waggle in the air, 
building up wind resistance. 


A hard-whipped Mirrorlure 
hangs up in the line occasionally. 


These things I accept happily. 
If everything was perfect, life 
wouldn’t be much fun. 


But now and then I’m handed 
a lure that is so obviously untried 
and trouble making that I wonder 
if the manufacturer even bothered 
to put it into the water before of- 
fering it to the feeble-minded 
fishing public. 


I bought a brand new surface 
bait the other day and it looked 
good. Not much different from 
others with spinners fore and aft 
but okay. However, there was 
something amiss about its engi- 
neering and the frent spinner 
hung up on the line on nine out 
of ten retrieves. It is worthless. 
Did someone try it out? It costs 
almost two bucks. 


I know of one commercially 
sold bait that twists the line con- 
stantly no matter at what speed 
you work it. 


But no one else has the attitude 
carried happily by most fisher- 
men. They seem to think it up- 
roariously funny that they have 
been taken in by a gaudy bit of 
nickel and paint that will never 
catch a fish for them. I know of 
no other group so gullible and so 
resigned to being duped. @ 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 11) 


count of 20% off list to some pur- 
chasers and not to consumers in 
perhaps a close neighbor state. 


The ad says, in explanation: 
“Due to Fair Trade laws in effect, 
discount prices apply to only the 
states which do not have Fair 
Trade laws.” Listed as non-Fair 
Trade states are Alabama, Alaska, 
Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington (D.C.) and Wyo- 


ming. 


In round figures, the differences 
in the Fair Trade prices that must 
be charged on orders shipped to 
Fair Trade states and those prices 
on identical merchandise shipped 
into free trade states are consider- 


able. 


A new Remington Model 1100 
autoloading shotgun, it is noted, 
will cost a purchaser in the named 
free trade states $115.95, but an 
identical gun shipped into a con- 
trolled price state must be accom- 
panied by money order or check 
for $144.95. The difference in 
prices paid for identical merchan- 
dise amounts to $29—no small 
sum to the average sportsman. 


In like vein, a Winchester Mod- 
el 100 autoloading big game rifle 
shipped into a Fair Trade law 
state must be paid for at the 
$155.00 list price, compared to 
$123.95 for the same rifle shipped 
to a consumer in a free trade 
state. This time the difference is 
$31.05! 


Now, if twenty or more differ- 
ent models of leading brand shot- 
guns and rifles can be retailed at 
a profit even though a 20% dis- 
count from list is given individual 
customers, then are not factory 
catalog list prices unnecessarily 
high? If, for instance, a Winches- 
ter Model 94 lever-action, cur- 
rently list priced at $83.95, can be 
profitably sold for $67.35 in some 
states, could it not be catalog 
listed at $67.35 and retailed at 
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that price in all states? Volume 
buying and volume sales wouldn’t 
necessarily be factors and catalog 
list prices would be firm, more 
realistically reflective and attrac- 
tive, it would seem. 

With some long popular gun 
models practically unchanged in 
design, but now selling approxi- 
mately double former list prices, 
shouldn’t the guns we own have 
correspondingly increased cash 
value? They do—but only, in 
many instances, if we keep them. 
On the used gun market, they are 
apt to bring low offers when ac- 
tually they should be worth 7% of 
current list price if in excellent to 
perfect condition. Used gun buy- 
ing and selling today is largely 
governed by values tabulated in 
a Buyer’s Bluebook, much like 
the one used by automobile deal- 
ers. The seller of a used gun in- 
variably has to buck this printed 
price guide, no matter how fine 
the condition of his weapon. This 
is especially true when selling to 
a dealer in used guns. 

In some cases, it is to owner 
advantage to maintain investment 
rather than liquidate, simply be- 
cause if he ever should want to 
replace the particular gun model 
it would probably cost him far 
more than he has presently in- 
vested. 

It is said that everything is 
relative; with guns, the big differ- 
ence is whether you are buying or 
selling. @ 





“Will you hide that blasted frying pan 
until I land him?” 


WILD TURKEY 
(Continued from page 24) 


Their first try, with a subadult 
hen, worked without a hitch. Car- 
ried aloft, burlap-bagged and legs 
trussed, the bird was unsacked 
and untied at 200 feet. Air speed 
was about 45 wmiles-per-hour. 
Thrown downward from_ the 
plane, the bewildered hen tum- 
bled for about 30 feet, then spread 
its wings, and planed down to 
safety. 

So far, the mortality on air- 
dropped birds is practically zero, 
thanks to this substantial reduc- 
tion in time from the trapping to 
the releasing which is commonly 
only a matter of hours. 

The turkey relocation program 
has consistently paid off in Flor- 
ida. Pinellas County, for example, 
was turkey-less as late as 1950. A 
decade after relocating birds in 
the county, the turkey population 
was at a point where the game 
specialists could trap birds there 
for relocating elsewhere. 

Even more outstanding was the 
restoration program in the four- 
county area of Manatee, Sarasota, 
DeSoto, and Hardee which was 
also turkey-less up to 1950. Two- 
hundred-and-seventy-birds were 
released, and the counties closed 
to hunting for five years (the 
Pittman-Robertson Act stipulates 
that you can’t hunt a stocked area 
for five years). The relocation 
“took” and the counties have en- 
joyed hunting an established tur- 
key population ever since the no- 
hunting ban was lifted in 1955. 

A turkey usually doesn’t wan- 
der more than three miles from 
home base. In general, this holds 
true for relocated birds, too, ex- 
cept that there is some shuffling 
around, especially in the first few 
weeks after release, until the tur- 
key finds a habitat to its liking. 
One hard-to-please hen was clob- 
bered by a car some 20 miles 
away two weeks after its release. 
Other extremes have been birds 
that travelled 15 miles within 
three years of release. One bird 
moved 6 miles—but it took 10 
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years (the average life expect- 
ancy of a wild turkey is 18 
months)! 

Turkeys have a reputation for 
“intelligence.” Highly suspicious, 
they'll take off at the first false 
move. On the other hand, Powell 
has witnessed their stupidity, 
especially when a majority of the 
flock have hopped a fence to get 
to corn in an enclosure while the 
handful outside lunge at the wire, 
stick their heads through the 
mesh, or make a racetrack around 
the enclosure’s perimeter in a ri- 
diculous effort to join the feast 
inside. 

Do wild turkeys interbreed 
with domestic turkeys? Florida 
biologists readily admit they can. 
But they also feel that the domes- 
tic traits are bred right out of the 
picture as the turkeys with these 
traits are too disease-prone to 
survive in the raw. 

Farmyard diseases of poultry— 
especially fowl pox and blackhead 
—are often transmitted to the 
wild turkey and can raise havoc 
with a flock. One well-meaning 
sportsman’s group released a 
number of pen-raised turkeys in 
their county, thereby reduced 
their yearly harvest from seventy 
birds down to two, the pen-reared 
birds passing along blackhead and 
fowl pox to the wild turkeys. 

Whether you “yelp” to attract 
turkeys or locate a roost after 
dusk and slip back in the pre- 
dawn hours to collect one come 
dawn, there’s no doubt there is a 
singular fascination and excite- 
ment in the quest of the wild tur- 
key. 

The great ornitholigist, Edward 
Howe Forbush, some forty years 
ago wrote “. . . its great size and 
beauty contribute to make it, to 
my mind, the noblest game bird 
in the world.” 

Who is there to argue with 
him? @ 
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GUPPY SNATCHING 
(Continued from page 15) 


pretty poor choices for bottom- 
nudging. In the first place, the 
more effective jigs are quite light 
—usually % ounce or less. I have 
tried repeatedly but I simply don’t 
like to use such rigs with mono- 
filament line and I think mono is 
the most sensible choice for bot- 
tom lure fishing. Mono is less 
visible and smaller in diameter— 
and if there is ever a situation 
where the fish can really inspect 
your line it’s on the bottom when 
the lure is lying still or moving 
at snail’s pace. 


This doesn’t mean the casting 
rod is no good for jig fishing. 
When the jigs are bigger and the 
lure action faster I actually pre- 
fer the baitcasting rod with 
braided line—simply because I 
cast better with it. But that isn’t 
bottom bumping. 


Up until recently the fly fisher- 
man was left out of this kind of 
fishing. 

If he put on a streamer fly and 
waited for it to sink to the bottom 
he made about one cast to five 
for the spinning fisherman. If his 
line floated, he’d have to use an 
extremely long leader to reach a 
deep bottom. If he weighted his 
fly he was simply doing it the 
hard way and being pig-headed 
about it. I once tried to cast a 
tiny jig on a fly rod and felt just 
as foolish as I was. 


Then came the modern sinking 
fly line—built to go directly to the 
bottom and carry the lure along 
with it. It has some worthwhile 
uses other than bottom-bumping 
and purist fly-casters may like it 
for fishing the Florida bottoms. 

I’ve tried a fast-sinking line put 
out by Scientific Anglers and 
called the Wet-cel. Being heavy 
for its diameter it casts beauti- 


SPRING TURKEY SEASON—Gobblers Only. March 28, through April 12, 
1964. Hunting allowed from one-half hour before sunrise until 12- 
noon! Open areas: Second District, Taylor, Lafayette, Dixie, Gilchrist, 
Suwannee, Hamilton, Baker, Union, Clay, Nassau counties, and that 
portion of Columbia north of State Road 18 and west of U.S. 441: 
Third District, Jefferson, Leon, Gadsden, Holmes, Bay and all counties 
west of the Choctawhatchee River: Fifth District, Putnam County. 


fully. Once it hits the water you 
have to fish the cast pretty well 
back to your feet before picking 
up for another cast. That means 
more false or roll-casting before 
you get out again, making for a 
little more work than using a 
floating line and near-surface fly. 


Will a streamer fly on the bot- 
tom work as well as a jig? I can’t 
say. Sometimes it does and some- 
times it doesn’t. It would seem 
that the almost weightless fly 
would feel more natural to the 
fish. You can get it down pretty 
fast, using a short leader of about 
five feet. Make the leader of 20- 
pound monofilament or heavier 
and put some splice knots in it to 
make it sink fast. Then use a foot 
or 18 inches of light monofilament 
next to the fly. 


In fresh water I’m inclined to 
feel the flyrod catches a few more 
of the other panfish but not as 
many crappie. 

I have never learned to enjoy 
casting sinking fly lines in deep 
water although the new ones are 
a mile ahead of early models. 
Some fly rod fans use lead-core 
trolling line to cast for bottom- 
takers. 


During a cold snap last winter, 
I learned that salt water weak- 
fish (trout) were holed up in deep 
spots and were taking slowly- 
moved jigs on or near the bot- 
tom. A sinking fly line worked 
there although it didn’t seem to 
be better than a jig or deep-run- 
ning plug. 

I have had pretty good luck 
with a tiny spoon put out by 
Weber which is only about a 
quarter of an inch long and casts 
like a fly. It sinks fast and works 
fine with a sinking fly line. 


Before scoffing at bottom bump- 
ing, consider the fact that a large 
percentage of the fish spend much 
of their lives on or nearly on the 
bottom. Then check the outstand- 
ing catches made by expert jig 
anglers. 

Except that it isn’t spectacular, 
is there anything wrong with 
it? @ 
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EULOGIZED AND IGNORED 
(Continued from page 5) 


fencing woodlots or excluding 
plow and cow from steep slopes. 
The farmers, in short, selected out 
those remedial practices which 
were profitable anyhow, and 
ignored those which were profit- 
able to the community, but 
not clearly profitable to them- 
selves. ... 

“T hasten to add that no one has 
ever told farmers that in land-use 
the good of the community may 
entail obligations over and above 
those dictated by self-interest. 
The existence of such obligations 
is accepted in bettering rural 
roads, schools, churches, and 
baseball teams, but not in better- 
ing the behavior of the water that 
falls on the land, nor in preserv- 
ing the beauty or diversity of the 
farm landscape. Land use ethics 
are still governed wholly by eco- 
nomic self-interest, just as social 
ethics were a century ago. 

“To sum up: we have asked the 
farmer to do what he conven- 
iently could to save his soil, and 
he has done just that, and only 
that. The exclusion of cows from 
woods and steep slopes is not con- 
vient and is not done. Moreover 
some things are being done that 
are at least dubious as conserva- 
tion practices; for example, 
marshy stream bottoms are being 
drained to relieve the pressure on 
worn-out uplands. The upshot is 
that woods, marshes, and natural 
streams, together with their re- 
spective faunas and floras are 
headed toward ultimate elimina- 
Ona: 

“All in all we have built a 
beautiful piece of social machin- 
ery—the Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict—which is coughing along on 
two cylinders because we have 
been too timid, and too anxious 
for quick success, to tell the 
farmer the true magnitude of his 
obligations. Obligations have no 
meaning without conscience, and 
the problem we face is the ex- 
tension of the social conscience 
from people to land. 
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‘... DEER: This immense deer 
herd was eating brush, and eating 
well. What was the brush? It 
consisted of temporary, short- 
lived, sun-loving trees and bushes 
which act as a nurse crop for the 
future forest. . . . In normal suc- 
cession, the brush is eventually 
overtopped by the forest seed- 
lings, and we have the start of a 
new forest... . 

“But we failed to reckon with 
the deer, and with the deer hunt- 
ers and resort owners... . It be- 
came evident that the original 
‘nurse trees’ had grown out of 
reach of the deer, and that the 
herd was eating the oncoming 
forest. The remedy seemed to be 
to reduce the herd by legalizing 
killing of does. It was evident 
that if we didn’t reduce the herd, 
starvation would, and we would 
eventually lose both the deer and 
the forest. ... 

“... There is even a newspa- 
per dedicated solely to defaming 
the proponents of herd-reduction. 
These people call themselves con- 
servationists, and in one sense 
they are, for in the past we have 
pinned that label on anyone who 
loves wildlife, however blindly. 
These conservationists, for the 
sake of maintaining an abnormal 
and unnatural deer herd for a few 
more years, are willing to sacri- 
fice the future forest, and also the 
ultimate welfare of the herd it- 
Ciel | sae 

“The basic fallacy in this kind 
of ‘conservation’ is that it seeks 
to conserve one resource by de- 
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“IT don’t know why you can’t catch several 
small fish instead of such a large one!” 


stroying another. These ‘conser- 
vationists’ are unable to see the 
land as a whole. ... They are 
conserving what is important to 
them in the immediate future, 
and they are angry when told that 
this conflicts with what is impor- 
tant to the state as a whole in the 
long fun es 

“We speak glibly of conserva- 
tion education, but what do we 
mean by it? If we mean indoc- 
trination, then let us be reminded 
that it is just as easy to indoctri- 
nate with fallacies as with facts. 
... The ecological conscience, 
then, is an affair of the mind as 
well as the heart. It implies a 
capacity to study and learn, as 
well as to emote about the prob- 
lems of conservation. ... 

“THE UPSHOT: The practice 
of conservation must spring from 
a conviction of what is ethically 
and aesthetically right, as well as 
what is economically expedient. 
It is right only when it tends to 
preserve the integrity, stability, 
and beauty of the community, and 
the community includes the soil, 
waters, fauna, and flora, as well 
as people. 

“It cannot be right, in the eco- 
logical sense, for a farmer to drain 
the last marsh, graze the last 
woods, or slash the last grove in 
his community, because in doing 
so he evicts a fauna, flora, and a 
landscape whose membership in 
the community is older than his 
own, and is equally entitled to re- 
spect. 

“It cannot be right, in the eco- 
logical sense, for a farmer to 
channelize his creek or pasture 
his steep slopes, because in doing 
so he passes flood trouble to his 
neighbors below, just as_ his 
neighbors above passed it on to 
jeub vara 

“It cannot be right, in the eco- 
logical sense, for the deer hunter 
to maintain his sport by browsing 
out the forest, or for the bird 
hunter to maintain his by deci- 
mating the hawks and owls, or for 
the fisherman to maintain his by 
decimating the herons, kingfish- 
ers, terns and otters. Such tactics 
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seek to achieve one kind of con- 
servation by destroying another, 
and thus they subvert the integ- 
rity and stability of the commu- 
nity. 

“If we grant the premise that 
an ecological conscience is possi- 
ble and needed, then its first tenet 
must be this: economic provo- 
cation is no longer a satisfactory 
excuse for unsocial land use (or, 
to use somewhat stronger words, 


for ecological atrocities) . 

“...I1 have no illusions about 
the speed or accuracy with which 
an ecological conscience can be- 
come functional. It has required 
19 centuries to define decent, 
man-to-man conduct and _ the 
process is only half done; it may 
take as long to evolve a code of 
decency for man-to-land conduct. 
.. . Cease being intimidated by 
the argument that a right action 


is impossible because it does not 
yield maximum profits, or that a 
wrong action is to be condoned 
because it pays. That philosophy 
is dead in human relations, and its 
funeral in land-relations is over- 
due.” 

(I heartily recommend that the 
present-day variety of PICNIC 
TABLE CONSERVATIONISTS 
give these remarks of Leopold’s 
some serious thought.) © 





TREES MAKE NEWS 
(Continued from page 25) 


will meet wood demands, most 
said it was because the companies 
practice conservation and refor- 
estation. 


More people are aware of Tree 
Farms than 10 years ago. A slight- 
ly greater number than a decade 
ago knows that the forest prod- 
ucts industry is sponsor of the 
Tree Farm program, now in its 
23rd year with more than 63 mil- 
lion acres of well-managed tim- 
berlands voluntarily enrolled. 


About one person in four says 
he has seen the Tree Farm sym- 
bol, now displayed on more than 
26,000 certified Tree Farms 
throughout the nation. 


There is a widespread lack of 
knowledge and confusion about 
forest land ownership. Although 
the governments—federal, state 
and local—owns 33 percent (176 
million acres) of all commercial 
forest land in the country, the 
survey shows only three out of 
five people are aware that the 
governments own any forest land 
at all. And only a sixth of the 
public is aware that individual 
owners hold the largest propor- 
tion of the woodland. Forest in- 
dustries own only 12 percent of 
the commercial timberland. 


A trend is noted in the declin- 
ing support for more government 
ownership of woodland. 


A growing public trend against 
government regulation of indus- 
try, revealed in surveys made of 
several other major industries in 
recent months, also is borne out 
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in the survey of the forest indus- 
try. 

The public’s overall impression 
of the lumber and the pulp-paper 
industries is more favorable today 
than it was in 1952 and 1956. In 
six years the proportion of peo- 
ple who say their general impres- 
sion of the lumber and pulp-paper 
industries is favorable has in- 
creased 13 percent. There has 
been a significant decline in the 
number of people who hold criti- 
cal attitudes toward these indus- 
tries. 

Sampling public opinion is es- 
sential in AFPI’s work. Direc- 
tion and emphasis in the organi- 
zation’s first programs were based 
on a nationwide public opinion 
survey in 1941. Since that time 
there have been surveys in 1952, 
1956 and 1962, all by Opinion Re- 
search Corp. 

AFPI is now getting the re- 
sults of the latest survey out to 
the industry. The organization 
maintains grass-roots committees 
in 48 states, and a whole round 
of meetings to review the re- 
search findings is now in swing. 
From the meetings will come lo- 
cal action to accent the favorable 
points of the survey and to cor- 
rect some false impressions the 
survey revealed. 

The forest industries know 
their programs—among them the 
American Tree Farm System, 
Keep America Green and Busy 
Acres—are solid, progressive and 
productive. Today the forests are 
growing wood faster than we are 
using it and losing it to fire, in- 
sects and diseases. Forest fire 
losses have been reduced greatly 


in the past 20 years. But, despite 
the tremendous forward strides in 
American forestry since the birth 
of the Tree Farm movement and 
the enactment of capital gains tax 
treatment on timber sales, indus- 
try finds some segments of the 
public poorly informed as to what 
the industry has accomplished in 
forest management. As long as 
trees must be cut down and taken 
away to the mill, there will 
be emotional disturbance among 
those who have not learned that 
managed forests yield perpetual 
timber crops, and with them the 
other values of the woodlands. 
Today the U.S. Forest Service ap- 
praises industrial forests of the 
United States as among the best- 
managed in the world. | 


The extent to which people are 
in possession of key facts regard- 
ing forests and forestry programs 
has a significant relationship to 
their attitudes. The better in- 
formed are more favorably in- 
clined toward the industry, its 
policies and programs. 


Probably one of the chief deter- 
rents to a broader public appre- 
ciation of the accomplishments of 
private industry is the widespread 
lack of knowledge and the large 
amount of misinformation people 
have about the forests and for- 
estry activities. 


The new survey shows the pub- 
lic is considerably more inclined 
to think of forest land in terms 
of the economic benefits it af- 
fords—jobs, payrolls, products— 
than in terms of social values— 
such as recreation and_ scen- 
ery. ©@ 
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DOGS - HUNTING 
(Continued from page 9) 

While field trial conditions 
were perfect insofar as handlers, 
gallery and dogs were concerned, 
there was a noticeable shortage of 
birds, compared to previous trials. 
This shortage may to some degree 
be accredited to adverse weather 
conditions over the past weeks or 
the poor scenting conditions dur- 
ing the trial. 

The new champion recorded 
three covey finds, while the run- 
ner up had three coveys and one 
single. 


Escambia County Wildlife 
Conservation Association 
Field Trial—Feb. 14-16 


THE EscamsBia County Wildlife 
Conservation Association con- 
ducted a four stake amateur bird 
dog trial on the 3,000 acre field 
trial ground within the St. Regis 
Wildlife Management Area in 
Escambia County. This is one of 
Florida’s newest wildlife manage- 
ment areas located in north Es- 
cambia County and managed by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, in cooperation with 
the St. Regis Paper Company. 
This particular field trial area 
promised to become one more 
such area that will receive mul- 
tiple use by the people of Florida 
and other states. 


Everglades Field Trial Association 


THE EVERGLADES Field Trial As- 
sociation’s fourteenth annual bird 
dog trial started in a deluge of 
rain that deposited some _ six 
inches of water on the flat run- 
ning grounds of tne Cecil M. 
Webb Wildlife Management Area. 


The wet grounds did provide 


some difficulty for the handlers 
but the quality of bird dog work 
went forward to climax a success- 
ful field trial. The over-all entry 
in the three stakes was somewhat 
limited due to weather conditions 
and the fact that one of Florida’s 
more popular bird dog trainers 
was unable to attend as he was 
called back in a second series of 
a Championship stake in Geor- 
glia. @ 
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RESULTS 


NATIONAL GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTER ASSOCIATION’S 
SOUTHEASTERN REGION CHAMPIONSHIP 


Champion Mossegaard’s Dandy 


Runner-Up Mossegaard’s Dok Tor 


DOG 


OPEN ALL-AGE 
Ist Buckskin’s King 
2nd_ Trailborn Gab Bee 


3rd Mossegaard’s Dok Tor 


4th  Fieldacres Ringo 


CPEN SHOOTING DOG 
ist Trailborn Gab Bee 


2nd_ Fieldacres Lisa 
3rd Streaken Skipper 
4th Tel Von Brick Bach 


DERBY 6 entries 


Ist Prinz Von dem Radbock 


2nd_ Fieldacres Bonanza 


3rd Barron Hohentann Von Strauss 


4th = Fieldacres Trigger 


PUPPY 14 entries 


Ist Mosszgaard’s Kurt ““N” Kall 
Znd Mossegeaard’s Dandy’s Pip 
3rd Mossegaard’s Dandy Mark 
4th Prince V. Schnelfberg 


10 entries 


Dr. Lewis L. Kline, Orlando 
Jim Karnes, Akron, Ohio 


OWNER 


Ray Torpe, Chicago, IIl. 

Otto Harris, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Jim Karnes, Akron, Ohio 

Jim Karnes, Akron, Ohio 


10 entries 


Otto Harris, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Jim Karnes, Akron, Ohio 

Robert Wiler, Detroit, Mich. 

Jim Karnes, Akron, Ohio 


Paul Schleifer, Chicago, III. 
Jim Karnes, Akron, Ohio 
Paul Schleifer, Chicago, III. 
Jim Karnes, Akron, Ohio 


Robt. Brander, Allenwood, 
N. J. 

George Snieder, Long Island, 
N. Y. 

Dr. George Culpepper, 


Almonte Springs 
Carl Schnell, Frazer, Mich. 














RESULTS 


Don Spreadbury, 
handler 

Phillip Morris, 
handler 


HANDLER 


Pete Kainz 
Don Spreadbury 


Phillip Morris 
Phillip Morris 


Don Spreadbury 


Phillip Morris 
Ra!ph Terrill 
Phillip Morris 
Pete Kainz 
Phillip Morris 
Pete Kainz 
Phillip Morris 
Jim Riggins 


Don Spreadbury 
Owner 


Ralph Terrell 





ESCAMBIA COUNTY WILDLIFE CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION FIELD TRIALS 


DOG 
AMATEUR ALL-AGE 


Ist Palamonium’s Cajun Ann 


2nd War Eagle 


3rd Catalpo Ridge Perseids 


AMATEUR SHOOTING DOG 


Ist Satilla’s Stylish Bill 
2nd_ Direct Express 
3rd Warhoops Lunar Girl 


AMATEUR DERBY 
Ist Star of Midnight 


2nd_ Mississippi Speck 
3rd Rawhide 


AMATEUR PUPPY 
Ist Wheresma Frank Il 


2nd Jones’ Choo Choo 
3rd Gussie 


OWNER 


G. S. Schrock, Poplarville, 
Miss. 

Dr. L. C. Cardinal, Selma, 
Ala. 

J. L. Brantley & Gordon 
Reese, Orville, Ala. 


Quentin Jones, Houma, La. 

C. S. Medlock, Atmore, Ala. 

Arthur J. Hall, Atmore, 
Ala. 


Dr. W. O. Pardue, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

T. L. Necaise, Long Beach, 
Miss. 

Dr. W. O. Pardue, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


T. L. Necaise, Long Beach, 
Miss. 

Dr. W. O. Pardue, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Rowe Dividson, Folsom, La. 





RESULTS 


HANDLER 


G. S. Schrock 
Dr. L. C. Cardinal 
Curtis Walker 


Quentin Jones 
C. S. Medlock 
Arthur J. Hall 


Dr. W. O. Pardue 
T. L. Necaise 
Dr. W. O. Pardue 


T. L. Necaise 
Sam W. Jones 


C. H. Lee 


EVERGLADES FIELD TRIAL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL STAKES 


OPEN ALL-AGE 

Ist Mr. Hardware 
2nd_ Kilsyth Eliza Jane 
3rd_=s Kilsyth Arvak 


AMATEUR SHOOTING DOG 


Ist Superman 


2nd Haywire Coastal Mac 
3rd Kennesaw Mountain Zeke 


Pointer R. H. Pritchett, Jr., Ft. Myers, Fla. 
Pointer Mrs. G. M. Livingston, Quitman, Ga. 
Pointer Mrs. G. M. Livingston, Quitman, Ga. 
Pointer DeWitt Sinclair, Raiford, Fla. 

Pointer W. M. West, Miami, Fla. 

Pointer J. A. Brech, Deerfield Beach, Fla. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Nonié-\Bleg-e Dnt) 2c 2 tees BE eee, ee a 
AG Cb GSS 2 ey Coe ee OY ae, Eater 2 ue 
SpeGiess sce eS Weight. CLength 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

WiheretGougnisit isa 1 ee ee ee, —F County 
Date Caught___—™ ~S «Catch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By. —C—‘C—;C—C—S—SCAA 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


___....1 Y2 pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 


— 


: 
is by. 
: \ f x 
* ¥ : 
\SRRE sy 





ties is an oasis of tropical serenity. There are all kinds of recreational facilities, plus quiet pools where many of Florida’s wading birds can 


be observed.—F.S.N.B. Photo 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO 


The Florida Magazine for ALL Sportsmen 


12 Big Issues of 


for only $2.50 


TWO YEARS, 24 ISSUES, $4.75 
THREE YEARS, 36 ISSUES, $6.25 


When sending change of address or inquiring about 
subscription, please include address impression from most 
recent copy you have received. To insure delivery of all 
copies, changes of address should be mailed as soon as 
possible. 


Enter or extend my subscription for year (s) 


for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


[] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 
Mailing Address: 


Name ___ 


Street No. 


States cee te - 22a ipiGcge ea 





